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Preface 


Bob Hesketh 


ost of the chapters in this book were first 

written as presentations for the Alaska 

Highway 50th Anniversary Commemorative 

Symposium hosted by the Edmonton and 
District Historical Society (EDHS) in June 1992. The symposium 
had three primary goals. It was to provide suitable recognition of 
the anniversary of what has, on occasion, been billed as the eighth 
wonder of the modern world, the construction of the Alaska 
Highway. It was to create an opportunity to recall and re-examine 
not just the construction of the highway but also the other related 
northern projects—the Northwest Staging Route and the Canol 
Pipeline—and more generally, the wartime environment that 
produced those projects. Finally, the symposium was to encourage 
scholars to come together with individuals who had worked on or 
were interested in the northern projects in a setting that promoted 
discussion about their shared and differing understandings of the 
projects. The latter is fundamental to much of the work of the 
EDHS and represents a desire to break down the barriers that 
separate academic and popular audiences. 


The Alaska Highway Commemorative Symposium would 
never have taken place without the hard work of its organiser, 
David Kales, and the generous financial backing of the EDHS, 
Imperial Oil Limited, Edmonton Northlands, Bechtel Canada 
Limited, and the Kingsway Business Association. 
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Pleased by the success of the venture, the EDHS decided to 
publish a selection of the best papers from the symposium. This 
book is the result. It makes two distinct contributions to the 
literature on the Alaska Highway, the Canol project, and the 
Northwest Staging Route. First, although scholars have 
traditionally examined each project in isolation, this volume 
reflects their inter-relatedness. The lead chapter by Greg Johnson is 
particularly valuable in this regard. He convincingly demonstrates 
that the United States regarded the landing fields that made up the 
Staging Route as vital to the defence of Alaska; the consequent 
need for ground support for the airfields provided the primary 
rationale for the decision to build the Alaska highway. At the same 
time, Johnson clears away the persistent confusion in the Canadian 
literature about the relative importance of international, national, 
and local influences on the decision to build the Alaska Highway. 
Second, several chapters look at Alberta and the effects of the 
projects on the province and on specific northern Alberta 
communities—Edmonton, the Peace country, and _ Fort 
Chipewyan. This attention to Alberta represents another departure 
in the historiography, which, for the most part, has drawn bead on 
British Columbia’s interest in the Alaska Highway and virtually 
ignored Alberta. 


The publication of this book is supported by the EDHS and by 
a grant from the Historical Society of Alberta. In editing the book, 
I have accumulated a number of debts. Numerous anonymous 
referees gave generously of their time and provided thoughtful 
criticisms for the various authors to consider. Dr. John Foster, Dr. 
John Eagle, and Sean Moir, then President of the EDHS, all served 
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ably on the Symposium editorial committee. My particular thanks 
to John Foster for his advice and wisdom in guiding me through 
the editorial process. I am grateful to the Canadian Circumpolar 
Institute for its belief in the project. Lastly, I would like to thank 
the members of the EDHS for their support for this book, support 
that is given simply because they enjoy—and believe in the value 
of understanding—history. 
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Strategic Necessity or Military Blunder?: Another 
Look at the Decision to Build The Alaska Highway 


by Gregory A. Johnson 


regory Johnson cuts through the muddle of political, 
military, and sovereignty considerations that 
historians have so often cited to explain why the 
Alaska Highway was built. He looks to the larger 
strategic issues that influenced decision-makers during the Second 


World War. In examining events such as Japan's signing of the 
Tripartite agreement with Germany and Italy in September 1940, the 
German invasion of Russia in June 1941, and Japan's attack on Pearl 
Harbor in December 1941, he finds an explanation for the shifting 
official attitudes that Canadian and American military and political 
leaders held about building the highway. He unravels the relative 
weight that sovereignty, cost, manpower, and defence considerations 
played over time in shaping these attitudes. Why was the Alaska 
Highway built? Johnson's answer is unequivocal: primarily to serve 
the airfields that made up the Northwest Staging Route and 
secondarily to provide a secure land route for supplying Alaska if 
Pacific shipping routes were threatened. 
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H were’ diplomats, and politicians have rendered a 
number of judgements on the decision to build the Alaska 
Highway in the aftermath of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
in December 1941. Was it, as Alaskan Congressman A.J. Dimond 
asserted, "a mistake so great that it verges on tragedy"?' Was it, as 
Canadian diplomat Hugh Keenleyside warned, a strategic 
"dubious egg" built for purely political reasons?’ Was it, as 
Canadian historian M.V. Bezeau argued, constructed less with an 
eye to defence than as an effort to capture "the public 
imagination"?> Or was it, as the official American military 
historians, Stetson Conn and Byron Fairchild, contended, 
"designed for one primary purpose, and that was to facilitate the 
building of the airfields and serve as a guide path for flyers"?" 


Whether the Alaska Highway was constructed as a defence 
measure depends in part on how one defines defence. It also 
depends on whether one wishes to employ a post hoc argument, 
namely, putting effect before cause.” Thus, Bezeau claims that the 
Alaska Highway was not built for defence because it had a 
negligible impact.’ While it is true that Japan never launched a 
massive attack on North America, that the United States never 
lost control of the shipping lanes used to supply Alaska, and that 
the road was never utilised to transport large amounts of 
material, it is misleading to argue that the highway was not 
intended for defence. It was, to meet strategic needs created by 
the rapidly changing military circumstances following the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. The Alaska Highway was designed and built 
primarily to service the Northwest Staging Route, a string of 
airfields which connected Edmonton, Alberta to Fairbanks, 
Alaska. It served as a beacon to guide pilots over that route, 
notably those who were flying the planes destined for the Soviet 
war effort. And, in the event of a Japanese assault—certainly a 
possibility in 1942—it would have been used to supply Alaska 
from an inland base. 


out 


The idea of an overland route through north-western Canada to 
Alaska was by no means a new one in 1942, Promoters had been 
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pushing for some kind of link between Alaska, the Yukon, and 
British Columbia for nearly a century. Most of the schemes were 
simply attempts to boost the economic fortunes of the region. As 
Ken Coates has pointed out: "The politicians and promoters 
guessed, not illogically, that the cities and regions that lay at the 
southern end of a road from Alaska would corner the market on 
northern development."” 


The attempts to garner support for a highway ended in 
failure for a number of reasons. Perhaps the most important was 
the massive cost involved in constructing such a road with little 
anticipated return. Later a combination of economics and politics 
mitigated against the highway, as Simon Fraser Tolmie, the 
premier of British Columbia, discovered. In an effort to boost the 
provincial economy and his party's sagging popularity, Tolmie 
began promoting the idea of a highway to Alaska in the late 
1920s. He managed to win some support for the idea in the 
United States and President Hoover went so far as to appoint a 
board of commissioners to conduct a feasibility study. But Tolmie 
got nowhere with Ottawa. With the onset of the great depression 
penny-pinching bureaucrats and suspicious politicians refused to 
consider the idea, especially after the Hoover Commission 
estimated that Canada would have to put up some $12 million of 
its money while the United States would spend only $2 million. 
Tolmie was also unable to win much political support within the 
province. Though he would later change his mind, T.D. Pattullo, 
the leader of the opposition in the British Columbia Legislature, 
said that the idea was "simply foolish." 


There was another reason why the idea of a highway to 
Alaska never got off the ground in the period before the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. It could not be sold to the one group that 
could have exerted a significant amount of pressure at higher 
decision making levels: the military. Neither the American nor 
the Canadian military authorities supported construction of the 
highway, but for very different reasons. 


In the United States it was a case of neglect. American 
military authorities displayed little interest in the defence of 
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Alaska during the 1920s and 1930s. In fact, when the European 
war broke out in September 1939 the only army tactical force in 
Alaska was a garrison of four hundred men at Chilkoot Barracks 
near Skagway, which was, in the words of the official American 
historians, "a relic of the Gold Rush days."” The Navy had a small 
presence, a seaplane base at Sitka, direction finding stations at 
Cross Sound and Prince William Sound, and a naval radio station 
and tiny Coast Guard base at Dutch Harbor. There was a simple 
reason for this neglect. United States military planning was based 
on the assumption that Japan would honour the limitations set 
out in the Washington Naval Treaty of 1922. While the Far 
Eastern crisis of 1931-33, when Japan attacked northern China 
and created the puppet state of Manchuko, and Japan's 
withdrawal from the naval treaty in 1934 raised concerns, 
fundamental assumptions remained unchanged until 1938, when 
the Navy appointed the Hepburn Board to investigate naval 
defence.” Although the Hepburn investigation led to a more 
active policy for the defence of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, 
the military did not begin to lend support to the highway until 
after the German invasion of the Soviet Union in 1941. Of course, 
various politicians and promoters continued to push for the 
highway but without the support of the military their efforts 
ended in failure. 


In Canada the situation was quite different. True, the defence 
of British Columbia was every bit as neglected as that of Alaska. 
But this did not mean that military officials were apathetic. Even 
before the First World War, when Japan was an ally, Canadian 
military authorities voiced fears of a coming war in the Pacific 
involving Japan and the West, and these fears increased in the 
1920s and 1930s. While there was apprehension about the 
possibility of a Japanese attack on British Columbia, military 
officials also expressed considerable concern over Canada's 
position in the event of an American-Japanese war. As Major- 
General A.G.L. McNaughton, Chief of the General Staff, pointed 
out in 1933, Canada had certain obligations under the Anglo- 
American Treaty of 1871. That treaty assigned Canada 
sovereignty over sections of the Straits of Juan de Fuca which, 
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Japan could argue, were international waters. If a war broke out 
between the United States and Japan and Canada failed to 
prevent the Japanese from entering those areas, the United States 
could respond by using force." The services argued that, unless 
Canada was prepared to defend its neutrality in the event of an 
American-Japanese war, the United States would move in, 
occupy British Columbia, and violate Canadian sovereignty.” 


What did these concerns have to do with the Alaska Highway? 
When attempts were made to push a bill allocating money for the 
highway through Congress in 1935, Canadian military officials raised 
strong objections. "The question of the maintenance of our neutrality 
in the event of a war between the U.S.A. and Japan—a not unlikely 
occurrence within the next few years—is a very vital one," General 
E.C. Ashton, Chief of the General Staff, wrote to O.D. Skelton, the 
powerful Undersecretary of State for External Affairs. "The building 
of a north and south highway through B.C. provides a strong 
military inducement to the U.S.A. to ignore our neutral rights on the 
crisis arising." It was not lack of concern for defence or even the cost 
of building a road but the spectre of American domination that 
troubled Canadian military officials, and they remained opposed to 
the highway. 


So did Prime Minister Mackenzie King. He agreed with his 
military advisors on the need to maintain neutrality, but at this 
time he worried more about the cost of building such a road. 
When the United States raised the question again in 1936, the 
American Minister to Canada, Norman Armour, was bluntly 
informed that Canada could not bear the financial burden and 
"while it may be hoped that circumstances will alter in the future 
it would hardly be feasible to make any definite forecast."” 
Mackenzie King's response was much the same when he visited 
President Roosevelt in March 1937. He recorded that the 
President said the highway "would be of a great advantage for 
military purposes, in the event of trouble with Japan." The Prime 
Minister stalled and explained to the President that it "was a 
matter which could be looked into but I could say nothing at 
present as to the possibility of any construction."” 
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~~? 


That was how matters stood until the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese war in July 1937 sparked an even stronger American 
interest in the highway project, especially on the part of President 
Roosevelt. Deeply concerned about both Japanese aggression and 
the defenceless state of British Columbia, Roosevelt took a keen 
interest in the highway. In early August 1937 he told his Secretary 
of State, Cordell Hull, that he wanted the highway built as soon 
as possible. Hull replied that Canadian officials "have 
unfortunately shown little inclination even to discuss the matter." 
The President was not happy about the Canadian attitude. In 
september, Hull wrote to Armour, noting the President's 
disappointment over Canada's unwillingness to co-operate in the 
initiation of the project and his hope that negotiations to 
overcome this attitude would proceed "vigorously." Roosevelt 
was so interested in the highway that Armour was instructed to 
take the matter up "in a formal note supported by oral 
representations." The Americans believed that Canada could be 
induced into acceptance by proposing the establishment of an 
"international park," a project Hull knew would be of "little 
utility" but might be used "to win the consent of the Canadian 
government."”” 


The President followed up these initiatives with a personal 
visit to British Columbia at the end of September 1937. He 
discussed the highway with T.D. Pattullo, now the premier. 
Pattullo no longer found Tolmie's foolish idea so foolish, and he 
made a number of public speeches during the Presidential visit in 
an attempt to bring pressure to bear on the federal government to 
go ahead with the Alaska highway. He then travelled to the 
United States to see Roosevelt about a $15 million loan to build 
the road. Mackenzie King was not pleased. Pattullo, he said, "has 
acted like a child."” 


The Prime Minister's objections revolved around three issues. 
First, he was angered that Pattullo was sticking his nose in 
diplomatic affairs that were the concern of the federal 
government. Second, he was worried about closer ties between 
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British Columbia and the United States and the potential impact 
that might have on the Royal Commission that had been struck to 
examine Federal-Provincial relations; ignoring the financial plight 
of a province did nothing to enhance the federal government's 
image. Finally there was the matter of money. Mackenzie King 
did not want to ruffle any feathers in central Canada by spending 
money on what was essentially a provincial works program.” 
And despite his close personal friendship with President 
Roosevelt, he was worried about the impact of American 
investment. "Grounds of public policy would not permit using 
the funds of a foreign Government to construct public works in 
Canada," he wrote. "It would be, as [Ernest] Lapointe [the 
Minister of Justice] phrased it, a matter of financial invasion, or as 
I termed it, financial penetration."” That pretty much summed up 
how Ottawa felt about the entire business. All that Mackenzie 
King would agree to was the establishment of a commission, the 
Canadian Highway Commission, to look into proposals to build 
the highway along with its American counterpart, the Alaska 
Highway Commission, which was headed by Congressman 
Warren Magnuson of Washington State. Even here the Prime 
Minister voiced his disapproval: he appointed Charles Stewart, 
who was ill at the time, to head the Canadian side.” 


With the establishment of the highway commissions in 1938, 
pressure to proceed with the highway died down, at least at the 
official level. This did not mean that interest in the highway died 
altogether. The Canadian and American highway commissions spent 
a great deal of time touring the country and studying various 
proposals for the road. The meetings were often little more than 
crude attempts at boosterism. Nevertheless, four potential routes 
were eventually mapped out. Route A, the coastal route, was 
intended to link Seattle to Alaska just east of the Alaska Panhandle 
via Hazelton, Atlin, and Whitehorse. Route B, the Rocky Mountain 
Trench Route, ran north from Prince George to Dawson City and on 
to Alaska. Route C, the prairie route, ran from Edmonton through 
Grande Prairie, Fort St. John, Fort Nelson, and Whitehorse along the 
Northwest Staging Route. Finally there was Route D, the one 
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favoured by the explorer Vilhjalmur Stefansson, which followed the 
Mackenzie River Valley. 


In the meantime, and especially after the outbreak of war in 
Europe in September 1939—and at a time when many thought 
that Japan would take advantage of the situation to expand in the 
Pacific—defence planners in both Canada and the United States 
began looking more closely at the defence of the northwest. In 
Canada construction, which had been started in 1939, continued 
on the Northwest Staging Route, a series of airfields which linked 
Edmonton to Fairbanks with sites at Grande Prairie, Fort St. John, 
Fort Nelson, Watson Lake, and Whitehorse. The route then 
followed the Great Circle Route to the Orient (the shortest 
distance from North America to Japan and China). By September 
1941 it could be used in daylight.” 


In the United States, mounting concern over Japanese 
intentions in the Far East and the Pacific led to increased attention 
to the defence of Alaska. In the aftermath of the decision to 
terminate the United States-Japan Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation in July 1939, construction began on Ladd Field air 
base at Fairbanks. In the spring of 1940, partly in response to 
demands Japan was trying to impose on the Netherlands East 
Indies, Chief of Staff General George Marshall approved plans for 
the expansion of Alaskan defence.” Then, shortly after the Burma 
Road crisis of June 1940,“ the War Department created a separate 
Alaska command and appointed Colonel, soon to be Brigadier 
General, Simon B. Buckner to head it. Buckner worked hard to 
improve Alaskan defences, and by the beginning of 1941 he had 
developed a new theory of "aggressive defence" in which the 
possibility was held out that Alaska could be used as a base for an 
attack on Japan. Buckner's plan called for the construction of 
advanced bomber bases with a series of landing fields connecting 
Alaska to the United States and a road to connect Anchorage with 
the Richardson Highway (which ran from Valdez to Fairbanks).” 


As a result of this American activity, the disastrous military 
situation in Europe, and mounting apprehension over developments 
in the Far East, the highway became an issue in Canada again during 
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the summer of 1940. In two memoranda in late June, Hugh 
Keenleyside, a First Secretary in the Department of External Affairs, 
recommended construction of the highway "as a defence project."”” 
Then, in July, O.D. Skelton began pushing for the road. "The United 
States is becoming more apprehensive of the vulnerability of Alaska 
and the necessity of having access to it by land," he wrote to 
Mackenzie King. 


If trouble comes on the Pacific, the United 
Kingdom is not in a position to assist us. We 
would inevitably look to the United States for help 
and would receive it... While our land and air 
defences on the Pacific will doubtless be increased 
in the next few months, there is no possibility of 
our being able to defend ourselves without United 
States aid, or of getting direct military assistance to 
the United States if attacked.” 


In other words, Canada had better move quickly, in Skelton's 
view, to "contribute our share to the common pool in a way that 
would appeal to United States opinion. . ." In late July he again 
warned that "serious consideration should be given to including 
the construction of this road as an outstanding Canadian 
contribution to joint efforts for defence of the Pacific."” And just 
before Mackenzie King left for his historic meeting with Roosevelt 
at Ogdensburg on 17 August (which produced the Ogdensburg 
Agreement that created the Canadian-American Permanent Joint 
Board on Defence), he was handed another memorandum 
prepared by Keenleyside, who wrote: "All available evidence 
seems to indicate that there is no economic justification for the 
construction of this road, but military and naval authorities in the 
United States have given strong evidence before Congressional 
committees as to its strategic value."” 


Now, it is true that Secretary of War Henry Stimson said in 
August 1940 that "the value of the road as a defense measure" 
was "negligible" and that General Marshall regarded a Japanese 
attack on Alaska as "highly improbable." True also that Air 
Commodore W.R. Kenny, the Air Attache at the Canadian 
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Legation in Washington reported in September that little interest 
was being taken in the highway project, though he admitted that 
he did not know the attitude of the "higher-ups" or the "official 
feeling of the staff branch of either service." And it is true again 
that in November the Canadian General Staff and the Permanent 
Joint Board on Defence did not approve of the project because its 
military and strategic value could not be demonstrated. But it is 
very important to bear in mind that these assessments of the 
value of the highway were predicated on the grounds that the 
United States would maintain its naval power in the Pacific. The 
Canadian General Staff, for example, pointed out more than once 
that "so long as the fleet of the U.S.A. remains in being she 
Japan] is unlikely to attempt any large scale operations against 
the North American continent."” Even Buckner, who had a vested 
interest in exaggerating Japanese military capabilities, believed 
that Japan only posed a threat if the United States fleet lost 
control of the Pacific.” 


All of these factors weighed against construction of the 
highway. In addition, most eyes were riveted on the situation in 
Europe during the summer of 1940. The German army had 
conquered most of Europe, and many believed that it was only a 
matter of time before Britain itself fell. Resources were scarce and 
could not be frittered away. In this context it was understandable 
that the highway was written off as of limited benefit. Yet, there 
was a momentum developing. And that momentum gathered 
force throughout the fall of 1940, particularly after Japan signed a 
Tripartite Pact with Germany and Italy in September, and 
especially after the Germans launched Operation Barbarossa—the 
code name for the invasion of the Soviet Union—on 22 June 1941. 


Operation Barbarossa altered dramatically the international 
strategic picture. Despite the fact that Japan had signed a non- 
aggression pact with the Soviet Union in April 1941, many feared 
that the Japanese would aid the Germans and possibly launch an 
attack of their own in an effort to seize Russian maritime 
provinces. The Soviets themselves were so concerned that Foreign 
Minister V.M. Molotov tried to secure a promise of American 
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support if Japan did attack.” Intelligence reports indicated that 
the Japanese were likely mobilising for a southward thrust, but 
with the presence of large numbers of Japanese troops in northern 
China no one could be sure. 


Within hours of the opening of the German offensive, 
attention focused on Alaska. Not surprisingly, in looking at 
Alaska military officials were concerned with broader strategic 
problems. The Military Intelligence Section (G-2) recommended 
provision for long-range air patrols over the Bering Strait and 
urged that an effort should be made to make arrangements with 
the Soviets for joint use of certain naval and air bases. General 
Marshall held a series of conferences with his staff officers and 
decided to order an alert of the Alaska and Panama commands. 
The Army stepped up its efforts to increase ground and air forces 
in Alaska.” 


The new strategic situation forced military officials to 
reconsider the question of the Alaska Highway. On 23 June, the 
day after the invasion of Russia, General Stanley Embick, a senior 
Army planner and senior United States Army member on the 
Permanent Joint Board of Defence, wrote to General Marshall 
explaining that "the progress of events had inclined me to the 
view that the construction of an Alaskan road is advisable as a 
long range military measure, provided its construction is 
controlled so as not to delay other more pressing military 
construction requirements, such as aviation fields." The Chief of 
Staff agreed and ordered the War Plans Division to offer no 
opposition to an authorisation bill that was making its way 
through the political process. While this indicated only lukewarm 
support, it did signify a shift in military thinking.” 


That shift soon became apparent at the political level. On 22 
July 1941 Pierrepont Moffat, the American Minister to Canada, 
told Norman Robertson, who had replaced the deceased Skelton 
as Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, that the highway 
"was again becoming a live issue and that our own Army was 
slowly changing its views and feeling that its strategic advantages 
had been underestimated."” The "issue" became even livelier four 
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days later when the Americans froze all Japanese assets in the 
United States. This was followed by further approaches to Ottawa 
and a high level meeting which took place there in early August. 
Attending it were Magnuson, Thomas Riggs, Commissioner of 
the Alaskan International Highway Commission, Pierrepont 
Moffat, Hugh Keenleyside, Charles Stewart (who was now quite 
well), and Norman Robertson. Robertson did most of the talking 
for Canada. He pointed out that the Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence had ruled against the highway in November 1940 and 
that when Canada had tried to bring the matter up on 31 July 
1941 the American service members said they "were not prepared 
to discuss the subject."” The Americans were not very tactful on 
that occasion. If they had explained that one of the reasons for 
their reluctance to discuss the highway was the appearance of an 
article in the Japanese newspaper Hochi, the mouthpiece of the 
Imperial Japanese Army, which warned that any attempt to build 
a military highway to Alaska "will be regarded as a continuation 
of the horseshoe-shaped encirclement of Japan by the Washington 
Government," the ill-informed Canadians might have understood 
what was going on.” The incident did not exactly serve to 
promote trust in Canadian-American relations. Nevertheless, 
Robertson's overall assessment of the highway was positive. 
Moffat reported to President Roosevelt that 


Mr. Robertson showed interest in the proposed 
highway, but what impressed him was that the 
project would have to stand high as a defense 
measure before Canada would be willing to give 
the highway a priority in equipment and labour. 
He stated that Canada was bending every effort to 
the creation of war supplies and that there was at 
present great shortage of labour and engineering 
equipment, so that unless the Permanent Joint 
Defense Commission should pass upon the 
highway as a military necessity that its 
construction should await a time when there 
should be less demand upon the resources of 
Canada. He said that he approved of the highway 
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but the question now was not how it should be 
constructed but when?” 


Robertson basically summed up what the problem was from 
the Canadian point of view. The "how" remained unresolved, 
but the "when" was more or less decided on the morning of 7 
December 1941. 


~~? 


Looking back at the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor after fifty 
years it is hard to imagine the fear and alarm that gripped people. 
But it is well to recall that in a single blow Japan had destroyed or 
crippled eight of nine battleships of the American Pacific Fleet 
and had all but eliminated Britain's presence by sinking the Prince 
of Wales and the Repulse. By the end of January 1942 Japanese 
Imperial forces had conquered Thailand, Guam, and Hong Kong, 
and were closing in on Singapore. By the end of March Japan had 
extended its domination over about five hundred million people 
in a theatre of war measuring some 8,100 by 6,250 miles and at a 
cost of only 15,000 troops. 


With these stunning victories the Japanese, as John Dower 
has pointed out, had become "invested in the eyes of both 
civilians and soldiers with superhuman qualities." It led to a 
belief, the official British historian noted, "in the invincibility of 
Japanese air power, a belief which was given strength by the ease 
with which the enemy outmatched the obsolescent Allied aircraft. 
It created the myth of Japanese superiority . .. which took a long 
time to die."” 


There were those who expressed deep concern over a 
potential link-up between the Japanese advancing from the east 
and the Germans advancing in North Africa and through the 
Soviet Union.” Few dared to contemplate the result: Axis control 
of Europe and Asia. At the time there was some question about 
America's ability to stave off even the Japanese onslaught. In 
January 1942, for example, the British Admiralty predicted that 
the American battle fleet would not achieve numerical superiority 
over the Japanese fleet until 1945. A few months later Field 
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Marshal Sir John Dill, head of the British Joint Services Mission in 
Washington, referred to "the utter unpreparedness of America to 
cope with the situation."” 


Nowhere was this more true than in Alaska. At the outbreak 
of the Pacific War the Army in Alaska numbered about 21,500. 
This was doubled to 40,424 by the end of April. But air power was 
very weak. There were only six planes ready for combat action on 
7 December, and the War Plans Division had warned that serious 
flaws in the defence of Alaska left it vulnerable to air attack. There 
was also a critical shortage of antiaircraft guns and an inadequate 
highway system. 


In an effort to rectify the situation the War Department 
ordered a number of planes over the Northwest Staging Route to 
reinforce Alaska. It turned out to be an exercise in disaster. Of the 
thirteen B-26 bombers and twenty-five P-40 fighters, only eight of 
the bombers and thirteen of the P-40s arrived safely. Eleven of the 
planes crashed and the rest were rendered inoperable. It was 
more than a thirty per cent loss of aircraft.” 


This fiasco, coupled with mounting hysteria across the 
country (from Washington, Canadian diplomat Hume Wrong 
wrote of "an atmosphere of gloom and doom" and of air raid 
warnings in New York), resulted in a far more determined effort 
to address defence problems in Alaska. Millions of dollars were 
poured into improving the Northwest Staging Route and military 
planners began to look seriously at ways to supply Alaska in the 
event of an emergency. General B.B. Somervell, Commanding 
General of the United States Army Service Forces, commissioned 
Colonel J.H. Graham, a logistics expert serving as a dollar-a-year 
assistant to the Undersecretary of War, to look into the matter. 
The initial suggestion had been to build a railway from Prince 
George to Alaska. Graham ruled this out and suggested instead a 
sixteen foot gravel road to connect the line of air bases between 
Edmonton and Fairbanks.” At the same time General L.T. Gerow 
of the War Plans Division recommended to General Marshall that 
a road to Alaska was necessary as an alternative supply route to 
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Alaska if Japan managed to disrupt ocean traffic and as a way to 
link and supply air bases along the Northwest Staging Route.” 


Meanwhile, the state of affairs in Alaska had attracted the 
attention of President Roosevelt. On 14 January he was handed a 
report which stated that the forces in Alaska were "considered 
seriously inadequate to deal with even minor threats by our 
clever and determined enemy.” The same day the acting director 
of the Department of the Interior, Ruth Hampton, sent Secretary 
of the Interior Harold Ickes a memorandum in which she wrote 
that "a matter affecting national defense which occurs to me to be 
worthy of Cabinet consideration is the construction of the so- 
called international highway." The war in the Pacific, she noted, 
"places such a heavy responsibility upon ocean-borne commerce . 
. .a land connection between the States and Alaska takes on an 
entirely new and possibly critical importance."” 


Two days later Ickes brought the matter up at a cabinet 
meeting. Roosevelt, who was not pleased with the defence 
preparations for Alaska, ordered the formation of a special 
Cabinet committee made up of the Secretaries of War, Navy, and 
the Interior.” This committee decided to recommend construction 
of the highway on 2 February and ordered General R.W. 
Crawford of the War Plans Division to report back on the matter 
in one week. Crawford assigned the task to Brigadier General 
Clarence Sturdevant, Assistant Chief of Engineers. Sturdevant 
submitted a survey and a construction plan two days later. This 
was approved by General Marshall and Henry Stimson, and on 
11 February Roosevelt gave his approval for the project and 
allocated $10 million for a survey. The Canadian government was 
informed of the decision the following day. Two weeks later the 
Permanent Joint Board on Defence gave the green light. Ottawa's 
formal approval followed on 5 March. 


Military planners chose the route and built the highway for 
one principal reason: the airfields. Colonel James Tully of the War 
Department said the road was "necessary to connect the landing 
fields.""" General J.F. O'Connor, head of Northwest Service 
Command, later testified: "The primary purpose of this road was 
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the airfields. The secondary purpose was to have an additional 
route to Alaska in case of difficulties in the Pacific. At the time 
this road was initiated, our fleet, of course, was knocked out and 
we had grave fears. Our sole aim in our construction here has 
been to give a road that would serve the military purpose and not 
have what we call up here a peacetime road."” 


In the end, and in connection with the airfields, the military 
chose the prairie route, which, not surprisingly, ran along the 
Northwest Staging Route. Once again, the Americans made it 
clear that "the President and Secretaries of War and Navy had 
recently reviewed the Alaskan defence position and had come to 
the conclusion that a highway was needed for effective 
continental defence. The easterly route linking the airfields 
already in operation was favoured for military and engineering 
reasons."”» On 13 February Moffat told Robertson: "The War and 
Navy Departments, given the military situation in the Pacific, 
have reconsidered the whole question of communication with 
Alaska and have reached the conclusion that it is imperative for a 
land route to be provided at as early a date as practicable to 
Alaska from continental United States. The preferred route would 
follow in general the Canadian airports."" As Julius Amberg, a 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of War, pointed out: 


To have abandoned these air bases in February 
1942 and to have begun construction anew on 
another air route would have meant abandonment 
of a usable existing airway including a large 
amount of Canadian construction, and dangerous 
delays in the entire program . .. None of the 
various routes proposed would have served the 
Army's purpose or fitted plans as well as the route 
finally selected. The selection of the final route was 
governed by purely military considerations.” 


The Permanent Joint Board on Defence came to a similar 
conclusion at its twenty-sixth meeting on 25 and 26 June. The 
Board's Journal of Discussions recorded that it favoured "the 
route that follows the general line of the Canadian airports, Fort 
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st. John-Fort Nelson-Watson Lake-Whitehorse-Boundary-Big 
Delta, the respective termini connecting with existing roads in 
Canada and Alaska."” 


Most historians have argued that Canadian civilian and 
military officials opposed the highway on the grounds it was not 
needed for defence, and that they only gave in when the 
Americans agreed to build it.” This is not entirely accurate. They 
may have initially opposed the highway, but not for reasons of 
defence. It is true that on 4 February 1942 the Canadian Chiefs of 
Staff argued that the highway would only indirectly affect 
defence and said they were "of the opinion that the construction 
of this road by Canada is not warranted."” Yet, that same day 
they approved construction of a highway from Terrace to Prince 
Rupert because, as Assistant Chief of the General Staff Major- 
General Maurice Pope told the Cabinet War Committee, "of the 
changed position in the Pacific and the increased importance of 
measures for the defence of the West Coast." He said that "the 
present single means of communication by rail, vulnerable to 
enemy attack, should be supplemented by an alternative route."” 
A month later the Chiefs of Staff reversed their position on the 
Alaska Highway. At a meeting of Cabinet War Committee on 5 
March Arnold Heeney, the Secretary, announced that "the Chiefs 
of Staff had considered the Board's [Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence] recommendation on the subject. While they had 
previously reported that 'the construction of this road by Canada 
was not warranted, ' they fully concurred in the present proposal 
that it be built by the United States, on the terms proposed by the 
Board and agreed with the reasons outlined by the Board 
justifying this project."” 


Why did the Canadian officials oppose the Alaska highway, 
support the Terrace-Prince Rupert highway, and then undergo a 
sudden change of heart? There were a host of factors that 
influenced Canadian thinking. Perhaps most important was the 
old spectre of American domination. Canadian authorities had 
been opposed to the highway since the mid-1930s because they 
feared the implications for Canadian sovereignty. As Hugh 
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Keenleyside, who was a member of the Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence, put it in March 1942: "I do not like the idea of Canada 
allowing the United States to construct a highway on Canadian 
territory (thereby acquiring a moral if not a legal right to its 
continued use, at will, in peace or war)."” This fear of American 
penetration and domination increased during the war and it 
especially affected Mackenzie King. The Prime Minister approved 
the highway on the grounds that military circumstances 
warranted its construction. By late March 1942, however, he was 
writing in his diary that the Alaska Highway "was less intended 
for protection against the Japanese than as one of the fingers of 
the hand which America is placing more or less over the whole of 
the Western hemisphere."” 


Another factor, one particularly affecting the military, was 
the general wartime question of conscription. The Canadian 
military's heart and soul were, and would continue to be, in the 
European theatre. Throughout 1941 the army General Staff, 
supported by Minister of National Defence Colonel J.L. Ralston, 
sought to expand the army overseas, and they marshalled some 
rather convincing arguments to support their case. But could it be 
done without conscripting men for overseas service?” Mackenzie 
King, who was strongly opposed to conscription, did not think it 
could. He therefore wanted to find some convincing way of 
negating the army's call for expansion. Although scanty, there is 
some indication that the Prime Minister thought of using the 
threat of a Japanese attack on the West Coast to outmanoeuvre 
the military and any potential call for conscription. On 7 
November 1941, Grant Dexter of the Winnipeg Free Press wrote a 
memorandum regarding a conversation between Mackenzie King 
and Roosevelt at Hyde Park on 1-2 November: 


King thinks conscription talk stupid and due 
largely [to] habits formed of riveting their [the 
military's] eyes on Europe. They forget the Pacific. 
Roosevelt told him that war between United States 
and Japan regarded as certain and almost certain to 
come within 30 days. This will mean radical 
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changes in priorities and this was discussed. We 
will have to put two or three divisions, perhaps 
more, on the Pacific coast as they think Japan very 
likely to attempt a diversion for the purpose of 
compelling North America to ease off support for 
Britain and Russia and thus help Hitler. The 
national mobilization act will be used for this 
purpose. Many thousands of young men will be 
called up. We will have to equip them and 
therefore will have to cut down to some extent our 
aid to Britain. The realization of the Pacific peril, 
Mr. King thinks, will put an end to talk of 
conscription for overseas service.” 


The importance of this memorandum is somewhat diminished by 
the fact that Dexter does not appear to have spoken to Mackenzie 
King personally about the matter, and there is nothing in the 
Prime Minister's diary to suggest that subject was discussed at 
Hyde Park. Nevertheless, it is entirely probable that military 
officials believed that the Prime Minister might attempt 
something along these lines. A few days after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor the Chiefs of Staff warned: "We must not allow ourselves 
to be stampeded by public opinion on the West Coast. The 
decisive theatre in this war is to the East and not to the West. If 
we forget this truth and divert an unnecessary proportion of our 
strength to the West, then we are merely playing into the hands 
of our enemies" (though it should be noted that, according to 
American Minister Pierrepont Moffat, at least one Canadian, 
Admiral Percy Nelles, Chief of the Naval Staff, did fear a Japanese 
move on the Aleutians and then down the Canadian coast).” 


A project the size of the Alaska Highway would have 
diverted large numbers of men and material away from Europe 
and cut into plans for the expansion of the Canadian army 
overseas. The military would have had to, and did, oppose the 
Alaska project on these grounds. It was better to support the 
much smaller Terrace to Prince Rupert Highway as a more crucial 
defence measure; fewer resources would be diverted, it would 
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satisfy Mackenzie King's desire to increase defences in British 
Columbia, and it would calm public opinion in British Columbia. 


But why, then, did the military decide to support the Alaska 
Highway? There were two reasons. First, the Americans offered 
to carry the entire cost of the highway. This meant that the 
Canadian military would not have to divert its resources. Second, 
the American offer came just after the fall of Singapore. The 
Japanese conquest of the British naval base was the greatest 
defeat yet suffered by the British Empire, and it forced military 
planners to take Japan even more seriously. Colonel J.L. Ralston, 
who had previously downplayed the Japanese threat on the 
grounds that they were capable of only "hit and run" raids, was 
now forced to admit that recent events "made it desirable to 
reexamine fully the validity of this conception and the soundness 
of the present policy."” 


No historian has ever unearthed plans for a Japanese attack 
on North America.” But it is known that in December 1941 the 
Research Section of the Ministry of War in collaboration with the 
Imperial Army and Navy General Staffs prepared secret 
blueprints that planned to have Alaska, the Yukon, British 
Columbia, Alberta, and Washington state come under the 
jurisdiction of what was termed "Governments-General."” More 
concrete planning, notably in the form of the so-called 
"Yamaguchi plan," called for a North Pacific strategy. The idea 
was to launch a twin offensive against the Aleutians and the 
western Hawaiians islands. The aim was the capture of Hawaii, 
which the Japanese planned to use as a base for attacks on the 
United States in order to force Roosevelt to the peace table.” 
Through intelligence sources such as "Magic," the code-name 
given to the American operation that broke the Japanese 
diplomatic code, the Americans and the British were aware of this 
shift in Japanese strategy. They were also aware of the message 
General Hideichiro Higuchi, Northern Army Commander of the 
Aleutian campaign, delivered to his troops: "The principal task is 
to secure to the fullest extent the present important area where 
our northern garrison unit is situated in the Western Aleutian, to 
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break up the enemy's united attack, check the bond between the 
United States and Russia and to make preparations for future 
assault operations.” 


The key references here were to "future assault operations" 
and the "bond between the United States and Russia." After the 
battle of Midway in June 1942 the Japanese were no longer in a 
position to conduct an attack on the United States—though this 
was by no means clear at the time. The Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
the highest Allied military authority, did not downgrade the 
threat of a Japanese attack on North America until August 1943.” 
So far as the Soviet Union was concerned, the link with the 
United States was crucial, especially with regard to lend-lease 
airplanes. Aircraft production in the Soviet Union fell sharply 
after the German invasion, particularly in the last quarter of 1941. 
In December alone only 35 per cent of planned aircraft production 
was finished.” During the war about eight thousand airplanes 
were delivered safely to the Russians over the Northwest Staging 
Route, providing a very important component to the Soviet war 
effort. In addition to functioning as a supply route to the various 
air bases, the Alaska Highway served as a beacon to guide the 
flyers. Despite improvements in radio and radio aids to 
navigation, natural phenomena such as the Aurora Borealis often 
rendered signals useless. Moreover, the snow covered natural 
signposts and otherwise distorted vision.” In order to facilitate 
the delivery of those airplanes, and to provide an alternate route 
to Alaska in the event of an emergency, about $135 million was 
spent on the highway. This was a drop in the bucket compared to 
overall war expenditure, especially given the important role the 
highway played in helping to defeat the Axis powers. 


In this sense, the official American military historians, Conn and 
Fairchild, come closest to explaining the decision to build the Alaska 
highway when they reason that it was to facilitate the airfields. But 
military and strategic circumstances changed rapidly, and often 
dramatically, during the first six months following the outbreak of 
war in the Pacific. After the daring attack on Pearl Harbor, no one 
could be absolutely certain of Japanese intentions, where they would 
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strike next, or whether the Axis powers would work in concert. 
Military planners had to cover as many contingencies as they could, 
including a Japanese attack on the west coast of North America or 
Russia. Although the allies never had to face that eventuality, the 
decision to build the highway must be viewed in the context of 
changing international strategic conditions in 1942 and, thus, as a 
defence measure. 
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The Northwest Staging Route 


Daniel L. Haulman 


aniel Haulman agrees with Gregory Johnson that 

the Northwest Staging Route airfields were the 

lynch pin for the other northern projects. In this 

chapter, Haulman concentrates on a topic that has 
received little attention from Canadian scholars: the use of those 
airfields for ferrying planes to Russia for use against Germany. At a 
time when the United States Air Force Alaska Wing had its 
headquarters in Edmonton, more than 50% of all United States lend 
lease planes headed for Russia—some 7900 in all—transited the 
Northwest Staging Route. Haulman examines the Canadian and 
American development of the airfields linking the United States with 
Alaska through the 1930s and details the wartime diplomatic 
manoeuvres that went into the American decision to offer—and the 
Russian decision to accept—the lend lease planes. In Haulman's view, 
the ferrying of the planes to Russia was the most important function 
fulfilled by the Staging Route. In the interests of the war effort, 
relations among the three allies, Canada, the United States, and 
Russia, were marked by co-operation. 
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he Northwest Staging Route (called in some sources the 

Northwest Ferrying Route) consisted of a series of airfields 
stretching across western Canada and Alaska. The airfield 
chain was constructed during the Second World War by 
Canada and the United States, and it served two important 
purposes. It allowed the United States to ferry aircraft, troops, 
and supplies to Alaska for the defence of that territory and the 
rest of North America against the Japanese, and, more 
importantly, it served as a route by which lend-lease aircraft 
were transported from the United States to the Soviet Union. 
Almost 8000 aircraft went to Russia that way, providing 
Joseph Stalin's military forces with added strength in the 
crucial contests for supremacy on the plains of eastern Europe. 
John A. Deane's The Strange Alliance, Von Hardesty's Red 
Phoenix: The Rise of Soviet Air Power, 1941-1945, Maurice 
Matloff's Strategic Planning for Coalition Warfare, 1943-1944, and 
Robert W. Coakley and Richard M. Leighton's Global Logistics 
and Strategy, 1943-1945 all describe the significant role 
American lend-lease aid to the Soviet Union in general, and 
airplane shipments through Canada and Alaska in particular, 
played during the greatest of all wars. 


The building of the route also demonstrated the delicate 
relationship between Canada and the United States during the 
war. Stanley W. Dziuban's Military Relations Between the United 
States and Canada, 1939-1945 and Karl C. Dod's The Corps of 
Engineers: The War Against Japan mention the contributions of each 
nation in the huge project. They also describe the stimulus the 
Northwest Staging Route provided to two other major 
construction projects in western Canada during the Second World 
War: the Alcan Highway, and the Canol pipeline. 


As early as 1934 the United States Army had explored the 
possibility of flying large formations of aircraft to Alaska across 
western Canada. In July and August of that year Lieutenant 
Colonel Henry H. ("Hap") Arnold led a flight of ten bombers from 
Washington, D. C., to Fairbanks, Alaska, via Edmonton, Alberta.’ 
By the time the United States entered the Second World War, 
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Arnold would be the commanding general of the Army Air 
Forces. During the late 1930s Canadians surveyed air routes 
across western Canada between the United States and its Alaskan 
territory. In 1935 the Canadian Department of Transport 
launched an airfield survey, and between 1935 and 1938 United 
Transport of Canada (later, Yukon Southern Air Transport) 
pioneered air routes between Fort St. John, Fort Nelson, Watson 
Lake, and Whitehorse.’ 


When Canada entered the Second World War with the British 
in 1939, it quickly made plans for the defence of North America. 
This involved working closely with the United States. Early in 
1940 Canada's Department of Transport leased the municipal 
airport at Edmonton for possible military use on the previously 
explored air route between the United States and Alaska. In 
August the Canadian and United States governments created the 
Permanent Joint Board on Defence. Colonel O. M. Biggar, an 
Ottawa barrister and retired Army colonel, served as Canadian 
board chairman, while Fiorello H. LaGuardia, mayor of New 
York, was the American co-chairman. Before the end of the year, 
the board recommended the development of a series of airfields 
in western Canada and Alaska for a northwest staging route so 
that aircraft could more easily fly from the United States to 
Alaska should a war develop there.” 


The Department of Transport initiated construction of the 
Canadian airfields at Grande Prairie, Fort St. John, Fort Nelson, 
Watson Lake, and Whitehorse in February 1941. Meanwhile, the 
American Army Air Corps and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration handled initial construction of Alaskan airfields.* 
A large airfield at Fairbanks, Ladd Field, had already been 
constructed between 1939 and 1940.” 


On 22 June 1941, Nazi Germany and its Axis partners in 
Europe attacked the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. More 
than three million troops invaded along an 1800-mile front, the 
largest invasion in history. The Soviet army, caught by 
surprise, fell back quickly, and, by 16 July German forces 
captured Smolensk, more than halfway to Moscow. On 21 July 
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Hitler's Luftwaffe began bombing the Soviet capital. By then, 
Axis armies had conquered more than 700,000 square miles of 
Soviet territory. 


Almost immediately following the invasion, Britain's Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill offered support to the USSR because 
he considered Joseph Stalin to be a lesser threat than Adolf Hitler, 
with whom he had been at war for almost two years. Although 
not yet a belligerent, the United States was already supplying the 
British with massive amounts of military aid through the Lend- 
Lease program. President Franklin D. Roosevelt decided, like 
Churchill, to support the Soviet Union against Germany. During 
August United States Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson and 
Soviet Ambassador Constantine Oumansky discussed Lend- 
Lease shipments, including military aircraft, to the USSR.’ 


Between 28 September and 1 October United States envoy W. 
Averell Harriman and Britain's Minister of Aircraft Production, 
William Maxwell Aitken, Lord Beaverbrook, met Soviet foreign 
minister Vyacheslav Molotov and Joseph Stalin in Moscow to 
discuss the delivery of warplanes from the United States and the 
United Kingdom to the USSR. On 1 October Harriman, 
Beaverbrook, and Molotov signed a "first protocol," which called 
for the United States and Britain each to supply 1800 planes to the 
Soviet Union by 30 June 1942, only nine months away.” 


Through the balance of the war, Britain and the United States 
sent airplanes to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in a 
variety of ways and by a variety of routes. Many of the planes 
went by sea to the Russian ports of Murmansk and Archangel on 
the Arctic Sea or to ports on the Persian Gulf and were then were 
transported by land or flown to Soviet territory.” But shipping 
alone could not deliver all the aircraft needed. 


The Allies developed two air routes for delivery of US planes 
to the Soviets. The "Southern Route" stretched from Florida via 
Brazil, Ascension Island in the Atlantic Ocean, Ghana, and Egypt 
to Iraq and Iran.” The first planes reached Basra, Iraq, on 6 March 
1942. On 15 May a flight of American planes destined for the 
Soviets landed at Tehran, capital of Iran. By early September, 
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Abadan, Iran, was a major base for the delivery of Lend-Lease 
aircraft to the USSR." Most of the planes going the southern route 
were small single engine attack or pursuit aircraft such as A-20s, 
P-39s, or P-40s. Their short ranges required several bases along 
the 13,000-mile route.” The Ferrying Command of the Army Air 
Forces preferred a shorter air route to Russia.’ The United States 
and Canada had already laid the foundation for such a route. 


Before the 7 December 1941 Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
which brought the United States into the war, American pilots 
had conducted several survey flights along the northwest route. 
Major Everett 5. Davis, Colonel Julius A. Kolb, and Colonel 
Edmond W. Hill were among the pilots. By the end of 1941 radio 
range stations operated at approximately 200-mile intervals 
between Edmonton and Alaska.” In January 1942, the United 
States and Canadian governments approved a Permanent Joint 
Board on Defence recommendation that the US use facilities at 
western Canadian airfields for ferrying planes to Alaska. That 
same month, planes of the 11th Pursuit and 77th Bombardment 
Squadrons took off for Alaska.” 


The United States government wanted the northwest route 
not only for the defence of Alaska but also to ferry planes to the 
Soviet Union. In March 1942, Brigadier General O. A. Anderson 
of the Air Staff pushed plans for such use. The next month, 
Lieutenant Colonel George F. Brewer of the Ferrying Command 
plotted a route that included Edmonton, Fort St. John, Fort 
Nelson, Watson Lake, Whitehorse, Northway, Nome, Big Delta, 
and Ladd Field at Fairbanks. He recommended improvements at 
Alaskan airfields and urged that Soviet pilots acquire American 
planes at Ladd Field, where extensive facilities already existed. In 
May Major A. R. Mensing, Jr. conducted further survey flights for 
the Soviet Lend-Lease project, and General Arnold directed 
General Harold L. George of the Ferrying Command to continue 
planning for aircraft deliveries to the Soviets through Alaska. The 
Soviet Union, however, was not yet ready for such a route. 


Even without the ferrying of American aircraft to Russia, the 
embryonic northwest route was put to good use. The United 
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States continued to ferry combat aircraft to Alaska for possible 
use against Japan, but the route also facilitated the supply of 
Alaskan military facilities. In February 1942 the War Department 
contracted with Northwest Airlines, an American company, to fly 
the route. Fearing United States commercial competition in their 
home territory, Canadians objected at first but agreed to let 
Northwest use their facilities provided the planes were chartered 
and flying only US government personnel and cargo.” 
Eventually, other United States private airlines operated along the 
route under War Department contract, including United Air Lines 
and Western Air Lines.” Together with Northwest Airlines, the 
commercial airlines helped supply engineers working on two 
special projects in western Canada: the construction of the Alaska 
Highway or Alcan and the building of the Canol pipeline." 


The Northwest Staging Route helped to generate the Alcan 
Highway. American and Canadian businessmen had long 
foreseen the advantages of a road between the United States and 
Alaska for commercial purposes, but the outbreak of war between 
Japan and the United States in December 1941 made such a 
highway a military necessity. The road could not only provide the 
United States with an overland supply line to Alaska immune 
from Japanese naval attack but could also help supply the new 
airfields under construction for the Northwest Staging Route. In 
January 1942 President Roosevelt asked three members of his 
cabinet to study the highway idea, and in February he approved 
their proposal. They recommended building the road along the 
line of the staging fields from Fort St. John to Big Delta. Such a 
route would permit the highway and the staging route to feed 
each other. Later in February, the Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence reported favourably on the highway proposal, and, in 
March, Canadian Prime Minister William H. Mackenzie King 
announced his government's approval.” 


Another wartime enterprise for which the Northwest Staging 
Route provided a rationale was the Canol project. The pipeline 
would furnish fuel not only for vehicles on the Alcan Highway 
but also for airplanes using the Northwest Staging Route. Like the 
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highway, it would provide a lifeline to Alaska free from Japanese 
naval attack. The pipeline would eventually run five hundred 
miles from the oil field at Norman Wells to Whitehorse, a major 
station on both the Northwest Staging Route and the Alcan 
Highway. The Canol project also involved construction of a 
refinery at Whitehorse.” 


In April 1942 the Canadian government, which had been 
funding construction at the western Canadian airfields, asked the 
Americans to help pay for improvements it required at those 
bases.” In the meantime, US military planes used the route under 
the guidance of the Air Corps Ferrying Command. During the 
first half of 1942, US tactical and military transport aircraft began 
regular supply and ferrying operations between Edmonton and 
Fairbanks.” Among the planes flown were C-53 cargo planes, B- 
26 twin-engined bombers, and P-40 single-engined fighters. 
Japanese attacks on Attu, Kiska, and Dutch Harbor in the 
Aleutian archipelago in Alaska during early June 1942 
dramatically affected the northwest route. On 13 June the US 
government asked eleven domestic airlines to fly available aircraft 
to Edmonton for emergency deliveries of troops and military 
cargo to Alaska. By the third week in June, forty-six planes were 
available. Between 14 and 30 June about two hundred special 
mission flights transited Edmonton, with military and commercial 
planes carrying more than two thousand passengers and two 
hundred tons of cargo.” 


The Japanese attacks on Alaska also helped convince the 
Army Air Forces to activate the Air Transport Command (ATC) 
on 20 June 1942. Colonel William H. Tunner became commander 
of the Ferrying Division, and, on 26 June he ordered the 7th 
Ferrying Group under Lieutenant Colonel LeRoy Ponton de Arce 
to move to Great Falls Army Air Base in Montana and take over 
the northwest route from Northwest Airlines.” By then the route 
included airfields at Lethbridge, Calgary, Edmonton, Fort St. 
John, Fort Nelson, Watson Lake, and Whitehorse in Canada; and 
Northway, Big Delta, and Ladd Field at Fairbanks in Alaska. By 
the end of the month, Major Lloyd W. Earle had conducted a 
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survey flight along the route for the 7th Ferrying Group, and 
ATC personnel began deploying at Canadian bases.” 


The United States still hoped to use the Northwest Staging 
Route to get American Lend-Lease aircraft to the Soviet Union, 
which during 1942 was locked in a mortal struggle with invading 
German forces. The USSR, however, was reluctant to establish 
such a route. At a 20 June 1942 meeting at the Soviet embassy in 
Washington, Ambassador Maxim Litvinov told General George 
to hold off.” In July Major General Follett Bradley flew a special 
mission to Moscow to discuss the Alaskan route. Premier Joseph 
Stalin agreed to a plan by which Soviet crews would pick up US 
combat planes at Ladd Field and fly them to Siberia.” In a 3 
August 1942 letter to General Arnold, Major General A. I. 
Belyaev, chairman of the Soviet Purchasing Commission in the 
United States, reaffirmed the new policy. The next day, Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson and Soviet Ambassador Constantine 
Oumansky discussed the issue.” 


On 26 August 1942 Serge A. Piskounov and Alexis A. 
Anisimov, members of the Soviet Purchasing Commission, 
arrived in Fairbanks from Washington D.C.” They were joined at 
Ladd Field by Colonel Mikhail G. Machin of the Soviet Air Force, 
who was charged with supervising acceptance of the Soviet- 
bound planes in Alaska.” Other Soviet citizens involved in 
establishing the new ferry route were General Ilya Mazuruk of 
the Soviet ferrying division headquartered at Egvekinot, Siberia, 
and Dmitri Ostrovenko, a Soviet pilot who helped pioneer the air 
route across Russia between Alaska and Moscow.” 


On the American side, Colonel Alva L. Harvey and other Air 
Transport Command officers surveyed the route between 
Fairbanks and Moscow, flying with Soviet airmen in a B-25 anda 
DC-3 during August 1942.” On the last day of the month, 31 
August, the first American planes to go to Russia along the 
northwest route took off from Great Falls for Fairbanks. A few 
days later, Captain Edmund Averman and the first flight of five 
A-20s landed at Ladd Field. A second flight of five A-20s, led by 
1st Lieutenant Albert D. Wickett, followed shortly afterwards.” 
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During September 1942 the Allies set up _ direct 
communications between Alaska (Fairbanks and Nome) and 
Siberia (Anadyr, Markovo, and Seimchan).” At Ladd Field, five 
American Army Air Forces officers taught Soviet pilots how to fly 
and maintain the American planes being delivered. The pilots 
were Lieutenants Frederick J. Kane, Thomas C. Harrell, Robert J. 
Glass, Richard J. Hettenbrough, and Nicholas DeTolly. Of these, 
only the last spoke Russian, so some communication was in sign 
language. Once a cadre of Soviet pilots had been trained, they 
began teaching other Soviet air crews.” On 29 September 1942 the 
first American planes, twelve A-20s, took off from Ladd Field for 
Nome and Siberia.” 


The Air Transport Command activated the Alaskan Wing at 
Edmonton on 17 October 1942 under Colonel Thomas L. Mosley.” 
On 1 November the Alaskan Wing assumed transport responsibility 
for the northwest route, superseding the headquarters at Great 
Falls.” When Colonel Mosley was transferred to north Africa in May 
1943, Colonel Dale V. Gaffney, who had commanded Ladd Field, 
replaced him (Gaffney became a brigadier general when the Alaskan 
Wing became the Alaskan Division). Known for his flamboyant 
personality, Gaffney was nicknamed the "screaming eagle of the 
Yukon."” The Alaskan Wing (Alaskan Division) grew tremendously 
under Mosley and Gaffney. Personnel numbers rose from 1231 on 1 
January 1943 to 5348 by December, and to almost 10,000 in 
November 1944. The headquarters remained at Edmonton. 


While the Alaskan Wing and the Canadians handled base 
construction, expansion, and maintenance along the route, the Air 
Transport Command's Ferrying Division supplied and trained 
pilots. Subordinate organisations, such as the 3rd Ferrying Group, 
ferried planes from American factories to Great Falls Army Air 
Base. From there, pilots of the 7th Ferrying Group flew the planes 
across Canada to Alaska.” 


An Allied office, set up at Gore Field (part of Great Falls 
Army Air Base) in 1942 under Captain (later, Major) George 
Jordan, kept records of aircraft movements from Alaska to 
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Siberia. Major Jordan also acted as liaison between Russian and 
American personnel.” 


There were fifteen major airfields on the northwest ferry 
route between Montana and Fairbanks. The most important of 
these were Great Falls, Edmonton, and Ladd Field. 


Great Falls, home of the 7th Ferrying Group, was essentially the 
starting point, gathering planes from factories across the United 
States and preparing them for delivery to Alaska and beyond. 
Initially constructed for bombardment training, Great Falls Army Air 
Base eventually included two installations: Gore Field and East Base. 
Gore Field was the original ferrying base, but East Base assumed that 
role in December 1943. Early in 1944 the Alaskan Wing of the Air 
Transport Command took over East Base.” 


The most important and largest of the Canadian bases on the 
route was Edmonton. More than any other of the complexes on 
the route, the Edmonton air facilities were constructed by 
Canadians. This was because Edmonton labour and _ political 
organizations insisted that Canadian workers be used for local 
construction projects. Edmonton served as headquarters of the 
Alaskan Wing of the Air Transport Command and became home 
of most of the wing's Canadian-based personnel. Important 
modification facilities also existed in Edmonton, where airplanes 
could be adapted for different weather or battlefield conditions or 
defects could be corrected. When Soviet officials once demanded 
that Lend-Lease P-63 fighters be modified with strengthened 
fuselages before they could be accepted, Aircraft Repair, Limited, 
of Edmonton accomplished the work on sixty-two of the planes in 
two weeks.” 


Ladd Field at Fairbanks was unquestionably the most 
important of the Alaskan bases on the northwest route because 
it was the transfer point. Soviet personnel there inspected the 
delivered airplanes and accepted those without defects or the 
need for winterising or modification requirements. From Ladd 
Field, Soviet pilots flew the planes westward via Nome to 
Siberia. Most Air Transport Command personnel in Alaska 
served at Ladd.” 
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Other important bases on the northwest route were 
Lethbridge, Calgary, and Grande Prairie in Alberta; Fort 5t. 
John and Fort Nelson in British Columbia; Watson Lake and 
Whitehorse in the Yukon territory; and Northway, Tanacross, 
Big Delta, Galena, and Nome.” Construction of these bases 
required that the Canadians and Americans work together. At 
first the Canadians handled all construction at the bases in 
their territory, but the Army Air Forces, struggling to meet 
Lend Lease aircraft quotas, complained that progress was too 
slow. An unusually severe winter of 1942-1943, in which 
temperatures dropped as low as 70 degrees below zero (F) 
contributed to construction delays.” 


During August and September 1942 US Army engineers 
twice attempted to help in the construction of Canadian bases 
along the route, but both times they were forced to withdraw in 
response to protests from Canadian labour organizations desiring 
to maintain local jobs.” 


Early in 1943 General "Hap" Arnold recommended that the 
US Army complete construction at the Northwest Route bases in 
Canada. During February representatives of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, the Army Air Forces, and the Department of Transport 
met at Ottawa to discuss the issue. They recommended the use of 
American engineering units at Canadian bases. The Permanent 
JointBoard on Defence agreed. On 18 June Canada's Cabinet War 
Committee finally approved a plan that would allow American 
construction at Canadian bases along the route except in the 
Edmonton area.” 


By July 1943 Canada had already established most of the 
major Canadian bases along the northwest route. From then to 
early 1944, American engineering personnel took over 
construction to expand the bases, excluding Edmonton, for 
increasing volumes of air traffic. The Northwest Division 
Engineers, a division of the US Army Corps of Engineers, 
handled the work. During that one construction season, the 
United States spent about $40 million on the route, about double 
the amount the Canadians had already spent. In December 1943 
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the Canadian government declared it would pay for all work of 
permanent value already undertaken on its bases and also that 
during 1944 Canadian construction contractors and labour would 
take over from the Americans.” 


The construction efforts facilitated a crescendo of aircraft 
deliveries along the northwest route. Of the Russian-bound 
aircraft, less than 150 arrived in Siberia during 1942, 2,662 
arrived in 1943, and 3,164 in 1944. In the first six months of 
1945 another 2009 reached Siberia via Canada and Alaska.” Of 
the more than 14,000 aircraft the United States delivered to the 
Soviet Union during the Second World War, over 7900 went by 
the northwest route.” Only 993 went by the south Atlantic 
ferry route. The rest went by sea: 3,868 through Iran and 1,232 
through ports in northwestern Russia.” 


How significant were the Northwest Staging Route aircraft 
deliveries to the Soviet air war in Europe during the Second 
World War? If, as claimed, the Soviets produced 158,218 of their 
own aircraft between 1939 and the conclusion of the war in 1945, 
they produced almost twenty times the number of planes they 
received through Canada and Alaska, and over ten times the 
number of airplanes they received from the United States during 
the war.” The Northwest Staging Route deliveries unquestionably 
aided the Soviet war effort, but it is doubtful that the absence of 
such deliveries would have spelled defeat for the Soviet Union in 
the titanic struggles on the battlefields of eastern Europe. 


In addition to the Soviet-bound aircraft, the United States 
ferried about 716 planes to Alaska for its own defence, making a 
total of more than 8600 planes that flew the northwest route 
during the Second World War.” Of the airplanes that flew to 
Alaska along the Northwest Staging Route, more than ten times 
as many were destined for the defence of Russia as for the 
defence of Alaska. President Roosevelt and his military leaders 
believed that the German threat to Europe was a greater danger 
to the Allies than the Japanese threat to North America. 


Most of the United States airplanes going to Russia through 
Alaska were fighters and other short-range types that needed the 
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host of bases set up along the route. More than 5000 were 
fighters, mostly P-39s and P-63s. Over 1300 were A-20 light 
bombers, and there were about 700 each of B-25 medium bombers 
and C-47 transports.” 


Soviet officials refused to accept delivery of United States 
long-range bombers such as B-24 Liberators through the 
Canadian-Alaska ferrying route, perhaps because the USSR was 
not yet at war with Japan, and Japan might have considered such 
deliveries as the prelude to bombing operations against it from 
Siberia. More probably the Soviets preferred fighter and attack 
aircraft because of their battlefield doctrine, which stressed 
tactical interdiction and air support for ground forces, as opposed 
to strategic bombardment. Moreover, the British and Americans 
were already conducting effective long-range strategic bombing 
raids against Germany from the west and south.” 


The movement of an airplane from Great Falls, Montana, to 
Fairbanks, Alaska, sometimes took two weeks or longer. During 
October 1944 the median time was thirteen days.” Of course, 
some planes arrived in less time and others took longer than a 
month because of bad weather, defects, equipment failures, or 
accidents. Harsh winter flying conditions, including severe cold, 
wind, and fog, claimed many lives and planes. Of some 18,865 
airplanes transported to the Soviet Union by the United States 
and Britain during the Second World War, 638 were lost in 
transit.” Probably at least a third of these were lost on the 
Northwest Staging Route. Flying over the Canadian Rockies 
could be compared in some respects to flying over the "Hump" of 
the Himalayas in Asia. 


The Northwest Staging Route was used to deliver more than 
planes to the Soviets. During 1944, 858 tons of freight went aboard 
the planes. Much of this cargo included parts and equipment needed 
by Soviet personnel at Ladd Field and at Nome.” 


The experience of building and using the Northwest Staging 
Route proved that three Allied nations, the United States, 
Canada, and the Soviet Union, could co-operate successfully 
against a common enemy. The thousands of warplanes delivered 
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through Alaska contributed in no small measure to the defeat of 
Hitler and the Third Reich in the greatest of all wars. 
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Sovereignty and the North: 


Canadian-American Co-operation 1939-45 


Elizabeth Brebner 


id the partictpation of the United States on the 

northern wartime projects involve a surrender of 

sovereignty on Canada’s part? Elizabeth Brebner 

examines the sometimes precarious balance 
between allied co-operation, which was emphasised in Daniel 
Haulman’s chapter, and diminished Canadian sovereignty. Stressing 
the importance of the Permanent Joint Board on Defence for 
overcoming American impatience and occasional insensitivity as well 
as Canadian hesitancy, she chronicles a gradual emergence of 
meaningful Canadian sovereignty in the North by the end of the war. 
If the relationship between the two neighbouring countries was 
sometimes strained, Canada learned some valuable lessons that could 
be applied in the postwar era when America once more occupied the 
North, this time to counter the Russian nuclear threat. 
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he dilemma facing Canada since the outbreak of the Second 

World War has been to balance continental defence 
considerations, which have necessitated closer defence ties with 
the United States, with protection of Canadian sovereignty. The 
position of Canada as the smaller and less powerful partner must 
be juxtaposed with the dilemma of the United States in 
reconciling pressures for continental defence arrangements with 
respect for Canadian sovereignty sensitivities. The situation 
facing these North American allies is exemplified in the Second 
World War bilateral projects in the Canadian North. W.E. 
Harrison suggests that "the crudest symbol of a curtailed 
sovereignty is the presence of foreign troops . . . Even if the 
troops are those of allies, they are still foreign."’ In the Canadian 
wartime experience, just how "crude" was this "curtailed 
sovereignty"? What was the price of security at the expense of 
sovereignty? In a world war, expediency, accommodation, 
collaboration, and compromise are not only necessary but also 
inevitable. Decisions are often reactive measures made to counter 
the unpredictable nature of war. The bilateral continental defence 
projects illustrate not only competing interests but also the 
continual efforts at compromise and accommodation made by 
these "Siamese Twins of North America." 


Historian Norman Hillmer identifies two schools of thought 
about Canadian-American relations that are applicable to the 
debate over wartime collaboration in the Canadian North.” The 
first school views Canada as a dependent, if not outright satellite, 
of the United States. Subscribing to this assessment, Donald 
Creighton condemns Northern co-operation as part of the "forked 
road" that the Canadian government consciously chose to travel 
and never tried to leave. Creighton gloomily reflected in 1976 that 
during the war the Americans in Canada "enjoyed the power of 
numbers and the authority of command," while the Canadian 
government's conduct revealed "an inexcusable lack of 
responsibility in its failure to protect the nation's greatest assets." 


The second school suggests a relationship of co-operation 
and conflict. Bilateral arrangements exist on many levels, but the 
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actions of the United States often necessitate a Canadian response to 
assert and preserve independence. In the wartime context, Hillmer 
and other historians "have taken a conciliatory view of events." 
Authors such as Charles Stacey, W.A.B. Douglas, Brereton 
Greenhous, Morris Zaslow, Jack Granatstein, and Hillmer, while not 
minimising irritations, note the tensions, accommodations, successes, 
and shortcomings of co-operation and tend to view the bilateral 
projects in the context of the total Allied war effort.’ During the 
second World War Canada could not afford to protect its North 
alone. Irritants arose but an American presence in the Canadian 
Arctic was preferable to not co-operating in such bilateral projects as 
communication and weather stations, the Alaska Highway, the 
Northwest Staging Route, the Mackenzie River air route, the 
Crimson Route (North Atlantic Ferry Route), the Canol Pipeline, and 
the joint military operation in the Aleutian Islands.’ As Shelagh 
Grant's book Sovereignty or Security notes, the collaborative efforts 
produced tensions and at times compromised de facto Canadian 
sovereignty in the North. But, Canada's strategic position ultimately 
renders the issues of sovereignty and security inseparable: Canada 
must "search for a compromise that [will] provide maximum security 
with minimal loss of sovereignty." 


During the war the Canadians generally paid for the 
permanent buildings of the bilateral projects, while the United 
States paid for temporary facilities, sole American facilities, and 
all construction above Canadian needs. The Canadians built most 
of the projects, except the Alaska Highway and the Canol 
Pipeline. Other labour and staffing was provided by both nations, 
but the percentages of Canadians and Americans stationed at 
each project varied, and Canadian control was often little more 
than a token title. While the United States military usually 
dictated the extent of American military projects, in Canada the 
political leaders exercised more control than the Canadian 
military. The Canadian government was reluctant to invest 
money in programs it deemed extravagant or unnecessary. 


The Canadian military did not believe that an Axis foothold in 
the Canadian North was a serious threat. According to General 
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Maurice Pope, by mid-1943 even the Americans on the Permanent 
Joint Board on Defence realised "that the scale of defence measures in 
the Alaskan theatre was on a far greater scale than the situation 
required." But there had been no way to ascertain in advance the 
extent of bilateral continental co-operation and compromise 
necessary for an Allied victory. As Granatstein and Hillmer assert, 
the war reoriented Canada and "made [it] more North American." 
Canada's new position, however, did not mean that it became a 
satellite of the United States. 


American interest in the North began before American entry 
into the war. President Franklin Roosevelt sought reassurances of 
Canadian commitment and concrete action for Canadian northern 
security. He was even ahead of his military advisors, who, as late 
as 1937, advised against the fortification of Alaska with either 
men or ships. Prime Minister Mackenzie King sought to foster the 
growing symbiotic relationship between the United States and 
Canada by matching American "offers" of assistance with 
Canadian assurances of commitment. An early example of this 
resolution occurred in 1938 after Roosevelt delivered his famous 
Kingston speech in which he declared that "the people of the 
United States will not stand idly by if domination of Canadian 
soil is threatened by any other empire.""’ 


It has been argued that the statement was Roosevelt's 
reaffirmation of the 1823 Monroe Doctrine, linking United States 
security with hemispheric security.” Another interpretation 
implies that it was a benevolent, yet unmistakable, warning to 
Canada that the United States was worried about Canadian 
security and was willing to do something about it if Canada did 
not.” For his part, Mackenzie King replied two days later to 
Roosevelt's pledge—or challenge: 


We, too have our obligations as a good friendly 
neighbour, and one of them is to see that, at our 
own instance, our country is made as immune 
from attack or possible invasion as we can 
reasonably be expected to make it, and that, should 
the occasion ever arise, enemy forces should not be 
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able to pursue their way, either by land, sea, or air 
to the United States, across Canadian territory.” 


This parlay reflects the basic differences in attitude and 
understanding between these two disparate nations. A Canadian 
offer of "hands across the border" is comforting to Americans but 
the same statement made by an American causes Canadians to be 
"downright apprehensive."” 


According to Gordon Robertson, former Deputy Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, and Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on Northern Development: 


there was a growing realisation in the forties that 
Canada was almost totally unequipped to do 
anything significant in the North when it became 
necessary to do things. [There were] virtually no 
people up there, virtually no administration that 
knew anything about [the] North .. . [It] was very 
embarrassing to a lot of Canadians that were 
involved in [the North that the Americans had to 
step in]. It was from that sense of embarrassment 
and the sense that there had to be some 
mechanism by which a minimum of Canadian self- 
respect was maintained that the PJ.B.D. 
[Permanent Joint Board on Defence] arose.” 


The PJBD was the product of the Ogdensburg Declaration of 
August 1940 between Mackenzie King and Franklin Roosevelt. 
Instituted as a permanent board by no more than an executive 
order and an order-in-council, the PJBD was a unique body in 
many ways. It was established at a time when Canada was a 
belligerent and the United States was still neutral. According to 
Douglas and Greenhous, Ogdensburg set the precedent for future 
Canadian-American negotiations, illustrated Canadian 
independence from Great Britain, introduced a new era in 
Canadian-American relations, and signalled the beginning of 
Canada representing lesser powers in international decisions.” As 
Granatstein and Hillmer state, for Mackenzie King the Board 
"secured military protection for Canada in a way that posed the 
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least threat of American domination and allowed [Canada] to 
continue to do its utmost for Britain.""* But most remarkably, on 
the Board these two nations of such unequal power and size 
functioned as equals. 


Understandably, differences arose on the PJBD but 
concessions were offered, compromises negotiated, and 
accommodations usually made. In fact, according to the Canadian 
secretary, Hugh Keenleyside, differences most often arose 
between services, not between nations. The PJBD was 
instrumental in planning projects before the United States became 
a combatant in the war. Generally, the Board was a success 
because difficulties did not stifle, much less stop, co-operation.” 
Most of the projects were discussed and cleared through the PJBD 
before implementation, although there were times that the Board 
chased projects already in progress. The Board provided the 
Canadians with a forum to intercept and shoot down American 
ideas that they knew would not fly in Ottawa and to prevent 
concessions of Canadian sovereignty. The Board also proved 
indispensable because once the Americans went into motion the 
Canadians were forced to apply the brakes to restrain American 
plans in the Canadian North. 


A common American attitude, voiced with frustrating 
regularity, was that equality and collaboration were fine as long 
as the Canadians had the men, equipment, and finances 
necessary for the projects. The Americans felt that if there was a 
shortage of any of these components the Canadians should 
welcome American offers of assistance at whatever cost the 
Americans deemed appropriate; if differences of priority or 
propriety arose, deference should be made to the Americans; and 
if questions ensued, American opinion should predominate. 
Frustration with this attitude and American pressures for projects 
in the Canadian North were especially evident after 1941. Under 
such circumstances, it is easy to see why the PJBD became not 
only a military necessity but also a diplomatic cornerstone. 


Canadian Northern policy at the beginning of the war was not 
clearly formulated. The administrative infrastructure of officials and 
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government organisation was woefully inadequate to deal with the 
sudden influx of men, projects, and problems that the war produced. 
Morris Zaslow compares the wartime development of the North 
with the Klondike Gold Rush of 1898.” As with the gold rush, there 
were problems of communication and administration and tensions 
between the Canadian authorities and the Americans on Canadian 
soil. During the Second World War these problems on the co- 
operative projects were partly due to, and exacerbated by, a 
difference of perspective. Military concerns in the North were 
paramount for the United States; diplomatic channels and Canadian 
sensitivities were secondary. To the Canadians, however, political 
matters were fundamental, and, while the Canadian government 
permitted the Americans great latitude in developing joint northern 
projects, it insisted the Americans utilise diplomatic channels and re- 
spect Canadian sensitivities. Unfortunately, the Canadian War 
Cabinet was not always informed in a timely fashion, and, while the 
U.S. State Department tried to alleviate difficulties, it had little 
success, especially after America entered the war. 


In any government, defence policy is part of external policy. 
Mackenzie King, acting as his own Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, was ever-conscious of defence policy's impact on external 
policy and public opinion. Jack Pickersgill concedes that "the 
Americans could have done pretty nearly anything they wanted 
as long as they asked our permission,"" but King sought 
American co-operation that least offended the Canadian 
government and public. For example, when the Americans 
pushed to extend airfields and further develop the Canadian 
North, King permitted the Americans to work largely alone in the 
sparsely populated far North. In more densely settled areas, 
however, he insisted that Canadian labour and contractors be 
utilised as much as possible. The issue of sovereignty was 
particularly difficult to deal with during the war: Allied defence 
needs had to be balanced against Canadian interests and 
sovereignty sensitivities. Unfortunately, the Americans did not 
consistently realise that a modicum of consideration to Canadian 
sensibilities could reap abundant rewards in the form of smooth 
co-operation and unruffled feathers. 
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Co-operation with the Americans was profitable for 
Canada,” but by 1943 the American laissez-faire attitude was 
no longer acceptable. In December 1942 Mackenzie King 
expressed to the War Committee his fear that 


efforts ... would be made by the Americans to 
control developments in our country after the 
war, and to bring Canada out of the orbit of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations [and] into 
their own orbit. I am strongly opposed to 
anything of the kind. I want to see Canada 
continue to develop as a nation to be, in time, as 
our country certainly will, the greatest of nations 
of the British Commonwealth.” 


Four months later, Trevor Lloyd, a Canadian very interested in 
the North, wrote to Hugh Keenleyside, Under-Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, listing and describing American 
agencies conducting research in the Canadian Arctic and sub- 
Arctic.” Reflecting the feeling of many Canadians, Lloyd 
claimed: 


While I would not want to nationalise the right to 
carry on scientific research, and do not begrudge 
the United States access to our northern territories, 
there is here clearly a case for stimulating 
Canadian interest, if only to train enough 
administrators to carry on after the war. Otherwise 
we Shall have to confess that the U.S. is better fitted 
to run the new north than we are.” 


By 1943 there were 33,000 Americans, military and civilian, in 
the Canadian North. Jack Pickersgill complains, "it was just 
appalling; [the Americans] didn't pay the slightest attention to 
the fact that they were in Canada at all."” Perhaps only in jest, 
the Americans referred to themselves as the "Army of 
Occupation."” In fact, the Americans had a greater presence 
than the Canadians on the northern projects until 1944, when 
men and equipment were needed elsewhere and the strategic 
importance of the Canadian North declined for the time being. 
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sovereignty concerns and the American attitude that "it is 
easier to ask forgiveness than permission," prompted an 
increasingly assertive Canadian course of action in 1943. First, the 
Canadians decided that a special commissioner was needed. The 
catalyst for the creation of this position, however, came not from 
Canadian reports from men on the project sites but rather from 
the British High Commissioner to Canada, the Right Honourable 
Malcolm MacDonald. Morris Zaslow wonders whether or not 
MacDonald harboured an anti-American attitude that might have 
tainted his reports on American activities in the Canadian North.” 
Regardless of prejudices or motivations, however, MacDonald 
reported with alarm to Mackenzie King after a tour of the North 
in 1943. His 31 March report spoke of overwhelmed Canadians, 
too few in number to monitor, much less control, the Americans 
in the North. MacDonald called for the appointment of a special 
commissioner and more Canadians on the project sites. 


Brigadier-General W.W. Foster was appointed Special 
Commissioner for Defence Projects in Northwest Canada in May 
1943. He reported directly to the War Committee of the Cabinet. 
The crux of his assignment was to evaluate proposals in light of 
both protecting Canadian sovereignty and facilitating defence 
measures in the North.” Foster served as a link between the 
federal government and the Canadian and American project 
personnel. It should be noted that MacDonald, Foster, and many 
other Canadian government officials were not universally critical 
of the American efforts, nor were they consistently anti-American 
in their rhetoric. For example, in MacDonald's 1945 book, 
Canadian North,” his concerns about the Americans were nct 
muted, but he also gave the Americans credit for jobs well-done 
and complimented the spirit of co-operation between the 
Canadians and Americans on the project sites, In 1944 Foster also 
relayed to Ottawa that "usually co-operative and happy relations 
prevail with all U.S. officials, notwithstanding the many changes 
made in their establishment."” And, in Washington, Lester 
Pearson stated that although the Canadian government found the 
America military "very exasperating in their apparent 
obliviousness to the prides and prejudices of others," senior 
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military officials quickly redressed grievances once they were 
identified.” In summary, from 1939-43, the Canadians were 
willing to be informed, if not always consulted or in control, of 
American projects in the North. But when informing became too 
lax and MacDonald sounded so alarmed, the Canadian attitude 
changed. 


In 1943 Canada also applied the functional thesis to the 
North. This Canadian theory stated that nations with a vested 
interest and making significant contributions should have a 
policy voice in Allied affairs. In the Canadian North this meant 
that when qualified Canadian personnel were found, they filled 
positions in the joint projects as meteorologists at the weather 
stations, experts at the communications stations, and airfield 
personnel at the airfields. And finally, as a means to counter any 
American claims or rights to the airfields they built in the Arctic”, 
Canada proposed to reimburse the United States for the facilities 
and installations it had built in Canada. Pursued through the 
PJBD it was, in the words of American Chairman La Guardia, an 
attempt to "unscramble the eggs."™ 


The Americans were not very’ enthusiastic about 
relinquishing some of their installations, but they had no choice. 
The Canadians wanted to facilitate and force the Americans out of 
the Canadian North, not an unrealistic goal for any sovereign 
nation at the end—or near the end—of hostilities. The Canadians 
paid $123.5 million for twenty-eight airfields, fifty-six weather 
stations and other facilities.” They also bought the Edmonton- 
Alaska telephone system and cancelled the American debt of 
about $30 million that the Canadians spent on these projects. 


Some properties built and/or improved by the USA enhanced 
property values, but the Americans were sensitive to this when the 
Canadians negotiated the price of buying back the properties. Even 
with the increased values the Americans noted that "we asked the 
Canadians’ permission to come into Canada purely on the grounds 
of national defense," and subsequent Canadian expenditures might 
not have been incurred if it had not been for these requests.” After 
the war, the officials in External Affairs noted that 
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the most obvious feature of the withdrawal of 
United States forces was the smoothness with 
which it was effected. Increasingly throughout 
1945, the United States was anxious to relinquish 
responsibility for defence projects in Canada and to 
withdraw its personnel from the country as part of 
its general demobilization policy. At the same time, 
it was recognized that from every point of view it 
would be undesirable to proceed with abandonment 
or withdrawal until Canadian policy with regard to 
future operation had been settled . . . [The PJBD] 
served as a most useful body for the exchange of 
views leading up to policy decisions and the 
working out of detailed arrangements after 
Government policy had been decided.” 


In general, the Canadian public did not resent the American 
presence in Canada. The high wages paid to American civilian and 
military personnel did offend some Canadians, and the scale of the 
bilateral projects pushed Canadian manpower, finances, and 
accommodations to the limit. But the Canadians also appreciated the 
American willingness to pay the necessary price for what they 
wanted; they were efficient, and they got the job done. 


For example, Edmonton was crucial to American defence efforts. 
The city housed a military hospital, storage facilities, a remote 
receiver station, and a recreational building. In addition, Jesuit 
College was used as the headquarters of the Northwest Division of 
the US Army,” and Blatchford Field was an integral part of the 
Northwest Staging Route. Edmontonians relished their city's position 
as the "Gateway to the North," but they worried about the economic 
impact of an American withdrawal after the war. Concern focused 
not on the Americans, however, but rather on the King government. 
A Canadian correspondent reported that the public felt Ottawa 
would not deal with the issue because good bilateral co-operation on 
the Alaska Highway took precedence. He recommended that the 
government could better inform the public of its plans and thereby 
counter this impression and ease concerns.” 
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Gordon Robertson contends that the PJBD and 
Commissioner Foster 


did not have to [deal] with sovereignty as such [as] 
there was no worry that the United States was 
going to contest Canadian jurisdiction. It was a 
question [of] 'what should Canada try to do with 
its limited resources, its limited population, to 
make clear that it was the owner of the real estate.’ 
[This was] not because the real estate was being 
contested, but because some minimum of national 
dignity required it. It was de facto [sovereignty] that 
was being trampled upon... not... in any 
ageressive way... But it bruised sensibilities.” 


An example of "bruised sensibilities" and the difficulty Canada 
had making it "clear that it was the owner of the real estate" 
involved publicity and press’ releases. The American 
preponderance to dominate the content and release of 
information was detrimental to Canadian wartime attempts to 
maintain sovereignty and present itself as in control of Canadian 
territory. American press reports on the projects were to be 
cleared by Canada before release. At first this arrangement was 
an informal agreement but events made it necessary to be 
formalised. As Secretary to the Cabinet A.D.P. Heeney lamented 
to Foster: 


I am sure that you can appreciate the difficulties 
and embarrassment which are caused by unilateral 
action on the part of the U.S. officials in this 
respect. The defence projects in the Northwest are 
of great interest to both countries and stories 
dealing with them .. . should be framed to 
emphasize joint interest and cooperation rather 
than give the impression of complete U.5. initiative 
and control.” 


The issues of sovereignty and Canadian morale also affected 
the armed forces. Heeney sought ways "to enhance the prestige of 
the Commanding Officers and, in this respect, strengthen 
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Canadian control, both in fact and in appearance."” Even the 
presence and prominence of flying the Canadian flag were 
explored to enhance Canadian prestige and exposure. Noting that 
there was no uniformity in the size or placement of the Canadian 
flag, Heeney observed that "the U.S. people lose no opportunity 
of flying their own flag, although they have been courteous 
enough about using the Union Jack." He further pointed out that 
"when the Americans fly a flag they fly a good big one."™ 


In response to these concerns, the Canadian government 
undertook information control and public relations campaigns to 
inform the public and the military of the Canadian contributions 
to the bilateral war effort. Propaganda and information control 
were especially important in Canada and were based on different 
criteria than were used by the United States or Great Britain. 
Early in the war Canadian propaganda, channelled through the 
Bureau of Public Information, tried to create a nationalism based 
on patriotism, contribution to the Allied war effort, and the 
common experience of all English Canadian ethnic groups.” But 
as the war progressed this tact failed and the propaganda 
changed. The new Wartime Information Board responded to 
increasing Canadian concerns about the postwar world. 
Henceforth, the propaganda consisted of campaigns to educate 
the public about such issues as economic controls, labour’s 
wartime contributions, and the process of demobilisation. This 
effort responded to the increasingly popular "belief in the futility 
of war unless it resulted in a better post-war life for all." 
Ultimately, the Liberal Party co-opted the slogan of the Wartime 
Information Board, "Building a New Social Order for Canada,"” 
and successfully worked to identify itself as the party best suited 
to address this issue. 


Recent interviews with men familiar with the wartime bilateral 
projects convey a lack of Canadian concern with de jure sovereignty 
in the North. Northern specialist and former Advisory Committee on 
Northern Development member, Graham Rowley, agrees with 
former A.C.N.D. member and Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, Gordon Robertson, that de jure sovereignty 
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was never at risk, although de facto sovereignty was at times less 
secure.” But, while these men may be correct, between 1940 and 1944 
there are three interesting memoranda concerning Arctic sovereignty 
that seem to qualify, if not contradict, their opinion. Government 
papers raise the sovereignty issue and convey the Canadian 
concern that activities in the North were dominated, if not 
dictated, by the Americans. 


The first memorandum questioned the implications of a 
proposed withdrawal of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
detachment from Craig Harbour, Ellesmere Island in 1940. In 
response to an inquiry from the Department of Mines and 
Resources, O.D. Skelton, Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, asked Max Wershof in External Affairs to assess "whether 
this temporary withdrawl [sic] could be considered to weaken or 
nullify our claim" to the island.” Wershof responded that: 


One of the difficulties about answering this 
question is that it is not clear whether Canada 
bases her claim to the islands on the sector theory 
or on the principle of effective occupation. [With 
the former, withdrawal would have no impact, but 
the latter] must weaken—though .. . not nullify— 
Canada's claim."” 


The same issue arose as late as 1944. A Northwest Territories 
administrator noted that, with regard to airports in the High Arctic, 


the question of sovereignty would not appear to 
affect the issue greatly, since Canada's sovereignty 
has never been questioned in the regions which 
can be reached from the air bases. It is the far 
northern islands of our Arctic Archipelago which 
we have not been able to reach regularly or occupy 
permanently which may be open to some question 
by those who do not admit to the sector principle 
of sovereignty.” 


Finally, in the same year, Department of External Affairs Second 
Secretary Escott Reid cited the strategic importance of the 
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Canadian North and insisted that "politically it is desirable that 
Canadian activity in the Far North be such as to discourage other 
nations from attempting to dispute Canada's claim to sovereignty 
over all the land between the mainland of Canada and the North 
Pole."” The negotiations for the joint projects tacitly recognised 
Canadian sovereignty over the land. However, the Americans 
operated in such a manner that the Canadians questioned 
whether their claims could be challenged. Robertson and Rowley 
notwithstanding, these memoranda underscore the nebulous 
nature and fine line between the assertion of sovereignty and the 
maintenance of sovereignty. Reimbursing the Americans and 
having them leave at the end of the war put the Canadians in a 
stronger position to dictate conditions and maintain sovereignty 
when the Americans re-entered the North in the Cold War era. 


The issues of sovereignty and independence, of continental 
defence, national security, and diplomatic sensitivity, are not part 
of a static equation but rather exist in a paradigm of perpetual 
motion. During the Second World War the PJBD sought to 
balance all the various theoretical factors with the reality of the 
war. The need for bilateral continental defence co-operation and 
collaboration cannot be denied. Overall, Canadian and American 
irritations and headaches notwithstanding, the effort was a 
success: North America was secure, lessons for future Canadian- 
American military co-operation were learned, and parameters for 
postwar collaboration were laid. "The Siamese Twins of North 
America who cannot separate and live,"” entered a new era.” 
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ALBERTA SOCIAL CREDIT 
AND THE ALASKA HIGHWAY 


Bob Hesketh 


ur attention shifts from national and 

international issues to provincial concerns with 

Bob Hesketh's chapter. Most Canadian studies 

of the Alaska Highway have concentrated on 
British Columbia's attempts to have the highway routed through 
that province. Instead, Hesketh looks at the lobbying effort of 
Alberta’s government. William Aberhart's Social Credit 
government consistently lobbied Ottawa and Washington in hopes 
of influencing the route selection process. The Alberta government 
wanted the highway to complement its own economic 
diversification plans. Hesketh traces those plans to _ the 
government's understanding of the social credit and _ the 
conspiratorial theories of Major C.H. Douglas. The highway 
lobbying effort emerged from controversial schemes for replacing 
the banks, paying off the provincial debt, and annexing part of the 
Northwest Territories. It took final shape amidst Social Credit's 
even more controversial criticisms of Canada's war effort. 
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he Alberta government's efforts to attract attention to a 

provincial route for the southern portion of the Alaska 
highway have been largely ignored by scholars.’ This lack of 
attention is not entirely surprising. Premier Pattullo and the 
British Columbia lobby may have been more vocal than their 
Alberta counterparts in lobbying for the highway,’ and, in any 
case, neither province could ultimately play a decisive role in 
determining the route of the highway. That was primarily a 
national and international decision, not a provincial one. Alberta 
was simply the lucky beneficiary of British Columbia's misfortune 
when for military reasons the highway was linked to roadways 
east of the Rockies. Nevertheless, Premier William Aberhart and 
his Alberta Social Credit government went to considerable 
lengths in trying to influence the course the highway would 
follow, and they did help force consideration of their preferred 
route on the Canadian and American governments. Following the 
war, that route was chosen for the Mackenzie Highway.” 


The Aberhart government's concerns about the route of the 
highway can be directly traced to its plans for diversifying the 
provincial economy. Alberta lacked the iron ore necessary for 
steel production and the government's earlier attempts to 
overcome this deficiency had failed; so, starting in early 1939, it 
tried to convince Ottawa to expand the province's borders to 
include a section of the North West Territories containing iron ore 
and other minerals deemed essential to industrialisation. The 
Province had already received federal funding to cut a winter 
road from Grimshaw north towards those minerals. Months later, 
when rumours first surfaced that a highway to Alaska would be 
built as part of the war effort, the government adapted its 
arguments and tried to convince the highway's proponents that 
the roadway should follow the Grimshaw winter road north 
toward the mineral deposits and then west along the Mackenzie 
River and on to Alaska. 


The Alberta government's plans for economic diversification 
were shaped by its understanding of the ideas of Major C.H. 
Douglas, the British engineer who originated social credit. Douglas's 
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ideas were rooted in a conspiratorial interpretation of history and 
contemporary world events drawn from the Protocols of the Learned 
Elders of Zion that claimed a coterie of evil financial magnates was 
trying to establish a centralised dictatorship over a world slave state 
in which the individual would lose all freedom to make decisions.’ 
Douglas was anti-Semitic and most of the financiers he identified as 
members of the conspiracy were Jewish, either socially prominent 
individuals like the Rothschilds or figures less well known but active 
in such financial institutions as the Bank of England and the Wall 
Street firms of Kuhn & Loeb and Morgan.’ By the 1930s Douglas was 
convinced that Finance controlled many businesses and most 
governments and that it had already orchestrated such world events 
as the Bolshevik revolution and the Great Depression. He worried 
that Finance had chosen Hitler to fulfil the next stage in its drive for 
world power.’ 


Douglas's monetary, economic, and political reform theories 
were intended to provide a strategy that the nations of the world 
could follow to emancipate themselves from Finance's tyranny. 
Economic diversification was important to these theories in two 
respects. First, Douglas pointed to competition for exports resulting 
in war and government debt as one of the primary sources of 
Finance's power.’ A self-supporting nation would be better able to 
enact social credit because it would be less dependent on foreign 
markets controlled by Finance and less apt to fall in debt. Second, 
Douglas believed that Finance would oppose any government 
anywhere which sought to enact social credit. A self-supporting 
nation would be less vulnerable to Finance's sanctions.’ Of course, 
once social credit was enacted, a nation's dependence on exports to 
make up for deficiencies in domestic purchasing power would 
largely disappear. Douglas's 1935 "Interim Report" to the United 
Farmers of Alberta government, for instance, forecast that, following 
the introduction of social credit, the proportion of manufactures 
made in Alberta would increase and the province would become 
more self-supporting.” 


William Aberhart's government understood the purpose of 
economic diversification within Douglas social credit. It explained 
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that the province had the natural resources to produce almost 
anything and that the eventual introduction of social credit would 
overcome most production inefficiencies.” Only the absence of 
iron ore necessary for a primary steel industry was missing from 
the province's resource base, but even here the province hoped to 
import scrap steel to establish a secondary manufacturing 
industry." In its first session, the government passed The 
Provincial Industries Development Act, which gave the minister 
of trade and industry and the cabinet wide-ranging powers, 
including the provision of loan guarantees, to encourage and 
assist processing and manufacturing industries to establish in 
Alberta.” Urging consumers to purchase Alberta-made goods, the 
government looked forward to a time when the province would 
be almost totally self-supporting. 


Through the 1930s, as Aberhart's hopes of directly legislating 
social credit fell victim to constitutional roadblocks, economic 
diversification took on greater importance within the overall context 
of the government's struggle with Finance. It tried to encourage 
small manufacturers from other regions of Canada to relocate in 
Alberta.” To overcome wholesalers' resistance to its social credit 
initiatives, it began to look at the possibility of establishing an 
entirely separate wholesale network, perhaps based on provincial 
marketing boards. To reduce its dependence on Finance's money, it 
tried to negotiate barter exchanges with some of the province's 
trading partners. To protect debtors from Finance's reprisals, it 
passed comprehensive debt legislation and unilaterally cut interest 
rates on the Province's bonded indebtedness. And, to overcome 
some of the limitations of Alberta's resource base, it raised the 
possibility of union with British Columbia.” Unfortunately for the 
government, most of its innovative programs wrecked against the 
hard realities of the constitution, the depression, and general 
business and financial opposition. 


The frustrations the government faced contributed to its 
growing acceptance of Douglas's conspiracy theories. At first, 
Aberhart had had only a naive understanding of Finance's 
supposed influence over world events. A fundamentalist, he had 
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initially been drawn to Douglas's conspiracy theory by its 
similarity to his own religious-based understanding of Evil.” By 
1937-38, however, thanks partly to the repeated intervention of 
the federal government and the courts in blocking Social Credit's 
legislation and the timely tutoring of Douglas's emissaries in 
Alberta, L.D. Byrne and George Powell, Aberhart, his trusted 
friend and colleague Ernest C. Manning, and the entire cabinet 
had adopted most of Douglas's conspiratorial understanding of 
the world. | 


Although Aberhart and Manning rejected Douglas's anti- 
Semitism, they increasingly mimicked his emphasis on the 
deliberate, co-ordinated, insidious, and international nature of the 
conspiracy. Within this paranoid vision, virtually any federal 
government action displeasing to Social Credit, from the 
disallowance of provincial legislation, to tariff and freight rates, to 
highway and agricultural grants, could be interpreted as part of 
Finance's global tactics. Thus, Social Credit referred to federal 
interference with the province's social credit legislation as 
Finance's "declaration of war" on Social Credit.”° It regarded the 
investigation of federal-provincial taxation by the Rowell Royal 
Commission on Dominion Provincial Relations as part of a plot to 
strip Alberta of its sovereign powers and vest them in a central 
government ruled by Finance. Aberhart equated the Commission 
with bankers' control, creeping fascism, and Union Now, a 
proposal to unite the English speaking nations under a 
centralised administration that was popular for a short time in 
several countries in the late 1930s, but which, according to 
Aberhart, actually aimed to establish a world government under 
Finance's control. He refused to participate in the Rowell 
Commission's hearings and addressed Alberta's submission, The 
Case for Alberta, to the people of Canada.” 


Through the late 1930s the government, impelled more 
strongly than ever by its growing understanding of Finance's 
plans, introduced still more innovative programs to promote 
social credit. Many of these programs aimed to strengthen and 
diversify the province's economy. The 1938 Interim Program, for 
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instance, created the Treasury Branch which was intended to take 
the place of the banks. The Branch also offered 3% and later 5% 
bonuses to consumers who used its voucher system to purchase 
Alberta-made goods. The Provincial Marketing Board, established 
in 1939, helped Alberta businesses reduce operating costs by 
pooling purchase orders so as to take advantage of bulk buying 
and lower freight rates. It also had the power to engage directly in 
any business operation where co-operation with the province was 
lacking or monopoly conditions obtained. A government 
purchasing board, which pooled departmental orders to save 
costs, sought out Alberta-based suppliers. As well, by 1939, the 
government had shelved its earlier plans for establishing a steel 
industry and had instigated a scheme for expanding provincial 
borders to include some recently discovered iron ore deposits in 
the Northwest Territories.” 


Addressing the February 1939 Social Credit convention, 
Public Works minister W.A. Fallow allowed he was particularly 
excited about the possibility of annexing that part of the 
Northwest Territories directly north of Alberta because of the 
major discoveries of iron, copper, and tin in the region. Such 
resources, he argued, properly belonged to the people of Alberta. 
After all, the boundaries of Manitoba, Ontario, and Quebec had 
all been extended, and British Columbia was hoping to annex the 
Yukon. Alberta had no objection to those provinces' gains, he 
explained, but it wanted similar treatment. Earlier, Fallow had 
requested federal financial assistance to build roads to the North 
via both Athabasca and Grande Prairie-Peace River.” The Alberta 
government had come to an agreement with the federal 
government on the Peace River route and construction had 
started on a winter road from Notikewin to Great Slave Lake in 
January 1939.” At the convention, Fallow gave first priority to 
that route and predicted the province was about to push ahead 
with a major road construction program to the North. In the best 
tradition of boosterism, however, he held out hope that in the 
future there would be "sufficient traffic to keep both routes busy, 
and with so much natural gas and coal at our disposal so close to 
the mines themselves it is easy to visualize the day when 
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Edmonton, Grande Prairie and Peace River may be vying with 
each other for supremacy as the Pittsburgh of the Prairies."" 


A few weeks later, in March 1939, the Alberta legislature 
passed Fallow's resolution directing the provincial government to 
commence negotiations with the federal government for 
annexation of the Territories. With the resources of the Territories, 
Fallow bragged, "we should be entirely independent of any other 
country for our manufactured products of iron and steel." Alberta 
could produce everything from "bustles to battleships," and 
Edmonton, as gateway to the north, would become one of the two 
most important cities in Canada.” In April, Aberhart approached 
King about the extension of Alberta's boundaries.” 


In predicting a major road construction program to the North, 
Fallow may have had in mind a bizarre scheme then preoccupying 
the government that would have seen his dream of a roadway 
connecting Alberta with the Northwest Territories linked to the 
construction of a highway to Alaska, possible development of the 
Athabasca tar sands, the refunding of the provincial debt, and the 
establishment of a provincial bank controlled by Social Credit. At first 
sight, the scheme seems too farfetched for belief, but it meshed 
perfectly with the government's overall plans for industrialising the 
province and freeing Alberta from Finance. The government was 
serious about it. 


In brief, in early 1938 Los Angeles businessman Jack James 
Sousa had offered to negotiate the refunding of Alberta's debt at a 
reduced interest rate and to build a highway to Alaska in return 
for certain concessions. As other parties became involved, the 
scheme became more and more complicated. L.D. Byrne 
speculated that the syndicate might build the highway in return 
for access to surfacing materials from the Athabasca tar sands, the 
right to charge tolls at rates determined by the province for using 
the highway, a monopoly of gasoline sales along the highway, 
and the collection of provincial taxes on any such sales. Most of 
the proposed concessions would last until the complete cost of the 
highway, including 4% interest per year, was paid.“ The 
syndicate was apparently to deposit $20 million to cover the costs 
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of building the highway” and to arrange the refund of the 
provincial debt, amounting to some $143 million as well as 
provincial Savings Certificates worth some $7 million, with a new 
interest rate Byrne hoped to see pegged at 2%. Alternatively, at 
the discretion of the syndicate, the interest payments could be 
waived in return for free supplies from the tar sands.” Farfetched 
or not, on 31 May 1938, the province actually signed an 
agreement with Sousa regarding the debt refunding proposal.” A 
separate letter from Aberhart to Sousa on the same day reviewed 
a separate proposal, which had obviously been discussed in detail 
previously, for Sousa to seek a bank charter from the federal 
government. Sousa was eventually to deposit $5 million as 
working capital for the bank, and, in return, the Alberta 
government was to issue bonds in the amount of $5 million at 2% 
and have the option of running the bank itself, if it so chose.” 
Control of a fully chartered bank would overcome the 
constitutional limitations of the Treasury Branch and allow the 
government to compete directly with Finance's institutions.” 
Whether an actual agreement regarding the highway to Alaska 
was signed is not clear, nor is it clear whether the highway was to 
follow a route north from Athabasca or from Peace River. The 
Alaska highway proposal, however, did remain under 
consideration in the months to come. 


Social Credit began to have problems with Sousa's scheme 
when, to assist in formulating a refunding plan for the province's 
debt, Sousa asked Aberhart's permission to involve the second 
most powerful investment house on Wall Street, and one that 
already was the primary underwriter of some of the 
government's bonds in the American market. The firm was Kuhn 
& Loeb, which, according to Douglas, was one of the key players 
in the world financial conspiracy. The possibility that Kuhn & 
Loeb would be involved did not immediately scotch the deal. The 
government understood that the provincial debt was owed to 
Finance and that it would have to give Finance its pound of flesh 
in order to be free. But Kuhn & Loeb's involvement certainly 
alerted Social Credit to the potential dangers of Sousa's scheme. 
Kuhn & Loeb made its own participation conditional on a study 
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being made of the financial prospects of Alberta and on the 
separation of the Alaska highway negotiations from the debt 
refunding negotiations. It recommended that Jacob Viner, a noted 
Chicago economist, undertake the financial study. Aberhart 
warned that negotiations had to lead to a lower interest rate on 
the provincial debt or there was no point in proceeding, but he 
accepted both Kuhn @& Loeb's involvement and _ its 
recommendation of Viner—with the condition that if Viner's 
report proved unacceptable the government could simply 
abandon the negotiations.” 


The Viner Report of 22 August 1939 was _ generally 
pessimistic about the future of the Alberta economy. Viner 
predicted Alberta's wheat economy would continue to suffer due 
to the combination of reduced continental European imports and 
the increased wheat-exporting capacity of countries like the 
United States, Canada, Australia, and Argentina. Furthermore, 
Viner argued that "analysis of the trends within the Provincial 
economy reveals no appreciable signs of progress in finding 
alternatives to wheat-growing, either in other agricultural 
products or in non-agricultural production," and he gloomily 
surmised, "nor is there convincing evidence that such alternatives 
are likely to become available in the future . . ."" Perhaps most 
discouraging was Viner's estimation of the Province's ability to 
change conditions. He considered most factors that significantly 
affected the ability of the Province to meet external obligations, 
such as changes in productive technique, financial relations with 
the Dominion, external demand for Alberta products, and tariff, 
monetary, and freight rate policies, completely beyond the control 
of the provincial government.” 


The Viner Report's implications for Social Credit were 
mapped out in a report Byrne prepared for the provincial 
treasurer. Most of Byrne's objections related to Viner's 
orthodox approach to economics, but he also criticised several 
of the Report's statements that had importance for the 
government's ambitions for a highway to the north and the 
industrialisation of the province based on the resources of the 
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Territories. Viner had contradicted the potential for 
manufacturing outlined in The Case for Alberta. He had also 
suggested that, although the mineral development occurring 
in the North brought business to merchandising and 
transportation agencies in Alberta and particularly Edmonton, 
the economic potential of the North was still at a "speculative 
stage" and should not be counted on for contributing 
substantially to provincial income. Perhaps as seriously, Viner 
had implicitly contradicted claims the government had been 
making that under Social Credit the province was 
industrialising and its roads were improving.” In fact, the 
Report deprecated the potential of the province to such an 
extent that Byrne believed publicising it would have a 
damaging effect on the government. In arguing that the Report 
should be shelved, he drew special attention to the 
implications of Kuhn & Loeb's involvement. "Acceptance of 
the Report and its recommendations," he argued, "would be 
fatal. There seems little doubt that the nature of the 
recommendations was decided in a certain New York office, 
and the report has been prepared to justify these in as 
attractive and plausible a light as possible."“ Aberhart 
accepted Byrne's advice. The Report was forwarded to Kuhn & 
Loeb but for the time being not released to the public. 
Negotiations with Sousa regarding debt refunding and the 
building of an Alaska highway seem thereafter to have stalled, 
although there is some evidence that Sousa's scheme was not 
yet dead.” 


In any case, by the time the Sousa negotiations began to 
break down, the entire equation for the construction of a highway 
linking Alberta with the resources of the Northwest Territories 
had changed because of the start of the Second World War. The 
building of such a highway was now a strategic question and 
Social Credit began to argue for its preferred route in terms of 
war necessity. For the time being, a route to Alaska through 
British Columbia appeared to be the more likely choice, but there 
was already a counter lobby taking shape that would argue for an 
interior route. Over the next three years, various lobby groups 
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working for a route to connect the American Midwest and the 
Canadian Prairies to Alaska approached the Alberta government 
asking for its co-operation. Of course, Alberta agreed to co- 
operate.” The government later boasted that it had mailed 
promotional material to every member of the House of Commons 
and to every member of Congress, as well as establishing direct 
contacts with the governors and boards of trade in numerous 
American states.” 


Thanks to such contacts, the Arctic explorer V. Stefansson 
learned of Alberta's interest. In May 1940, Stefansson initiated a 
correspondence with Fallow seeking information about Alberta's 
roads for a book he was writing about the North. In response, 
Fallow outlined Alberta's hopes for extending its boundaries and 
summarised, with some exaggeration, the condition of Alberta's 
roads leading toward the coveted northern mineral resources. 
Championing an Alberta route over the rival British Columbia 
proposal and, due to war conditions, now favouring government 
over private construction, Fallow argued that "the cost of 
construction and maintenance of a highway through Alberta and 
the North West Territories would not be a fraction of the cost of 
construction and maintenance of a highway through central 
British Columbia."* He also outlined what he regarded as the best 
possible route to Alaska, running from Grimshaw north to the 
resources Alberta hoped to acquire in the Northwest Territories, 
then veering west along the Mackenzie River. Obviously, if the 
United States, with possible help from Canada, decided to build 
the Alaska highway along this route, the Alberta government 
might acquire access to the Northwest Territories at virtually no 
cost, a vastly superior deal to any it could hope for from a private 
builder. In response to Fallow, Stefansson, who probably wanted 
to remain neutral in the contest between British Columbia and 
Alberta, suggested both routes to Alaska should be encouraged. 
Fallow had the political savvy to agree, but he pointed out that 
the changed international situation meant that rapid construction 
was imperative, making the easier to construct Alberta route the 
logical choice.” Fallow also agreed with Stefansson's contention 
that the road should extend from Chicago to Winnipeg, 
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Saskatoon, Edmonton, and then north.” Thanks partly to 
Stefansson, the option of an Alberta route received considerable 
publicity in the United States. 


By the end of 1940 the Aberhart government had established 
a fairly comprehensive and logical public case for the Alaska 
highway to be routed through Alberta and north to Great Slave 
Lake rather than via the alternative British Columbia routes along 
the coast or through the interior. Minimising the difficulties, 
Fallow argued that the government's preferred route could be 
constructed for less money and more quickly; good roadbuilding 
materials were present; local rivers could be used to freight 
materials to construction sites along the route; and maintenance 
costs would be less because of lower snowfall rates. The Alberta 
route was also a sound strategic choice since it would provide a 
well-protected "lifeline" connecting Alaska, Canada, and the 
United States.” By early 1941 Fallow was convinced that surveys 
of the interior British Columbia route had revealed "that the initial 
cost [of construction along that route] would be prohibitive; the 
problem of keeping the road open an impossibility and the length 
of time necessary to construct the road places the project beyond 
the bound of possibility." Fallow now believed that, if the 
highway was built, it would follow the Alberta route.” 


Knowing the importance of the kind of publicity Stefansson was 
providing and hoping to strengthen its case, at the start of 1941 the 
Alberta government hired freelance journalist Bill Baker to author 
articles promoting the Alberta route.” The government got a bargain 
in Baker. In addition to publishing articles in American and 
Canadian newspapers, he appears to have had extensive contacts 
among American politicians, and he forwarded what proved in 
general to be very accurate information.” He identified the positions 
various governments and individuals were taking on the highway 
and provided updates on the lobbies working for a British Columbia 
route. He advised that Stefansson, though acting as a private citizen, 
was a recognised authority, who had been consulted by the United 
States Army on operations in the North. Baker believed that the final 
selection of the route would be up to the Canadian government, and 
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he warned that King had still not ordered the Canadian commission 
studying the highway to investigate the Alberta route. It was already 
public that a series of airfields would soon be built from Edmonton 
north and that the highway might follow the same route.” Now, 
Baker reported that the U.S. Army regarded the landing fields along 
the route as the only phase of the highway that was important to 
defence.” According to Baker's political contacts, President Roosevelt 
favoured an interior route from Chicago, but, on the assumption that 
war conditions did not change, only as a postwar public works 
program to reduce unemployment.” Overall, Baker was enthusiastic 
that Alberta would come out ahead of the "Seattle boondoggle gang" 
promoting the coastal route. 


Baker's report seemed to indicate that, as events were 
unfolding, they favoured an Alberta route, though not necessarily 
the one the government wanted and not necessarily constructed 
as quickly as the government wanted. Fallow had made sure he 
stayed onside with Stefansson, who now appeared to be a more 
valuable ally than he had probably realised. Aberhart and Fallow 
had both previously written King reviewing the advantages of an 
Alberta route and asking that the Commission authorise a survey 
of the government's preferred route. Aberhart had drawn King's 
attention to the winter road, which Alberta had built with federal 
assistance from Notikewin towards Great Slave Lake and which 
could provide a head-start on the Alaska highway, and he had 
suggested that access to the minerals near Great Slave Lake might 
later be important to the war effort.” By March 1941, the air bases 
to which Baker had referred, now known as the Northwest 
Staging Route, were under construction. The Staging Route ran 
from Edmonton to Grande Prairie, Fort St. John, Fort Nelson, 
Watson Lake, Whitehorse, Prince George, and Smithers. If Baker 
was right that the U.S. military believed the only strategic value 
of the highway was in regard to these airfields, the Alaska 
highway might not lead to Great Slave Lake, but Baker had 
suggested the final decision rested with Canada. The Alberta 
government was not yet ready to give up on its preferred route. 
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The Province continued to lobby the federal government both 
to extend Alberta's boundaries and to choose the route to Great 
Slave Lake.” Baker was replaced by the Hamilton Wright 
Organization to publicise this Alberta route. As well, according to 
Provincial Treasurer Solon Low, negotiations continued with 
private interests who were working on a proposal for the refund 
of Alberta's debt and lobbying for the Alberta route for the 
highway.” Stefansson, in an article that appeared in the July 1941 
issue Of Foreign Affairs, examined the four possible routes to 
Alaska (coastal, interior of British Columbia, paralleling the 
Northwest Staging Route, and the Peace River to Great Slave 
Lake to Alaska route) and, reiterating the arguments Fallow had 
communicated to him, concluded that in terms of cost, ease and 
speed of construction, and defence, the Great Slave Lake route 
was superior. The route offered the additional advantage of 
passing by Imperial Oil's Norman fields which might prove 
necessary to the war effort. Shortly before this article appeared, 
however, Stefansson had warned Fallow that, based on 
information from his contacts, the coastal route might be chosen 
because it had "the active support of British Columbia politicians 
in Ottawa and of Washington State politicians in Washington."” 


That King's Liberals might obstruct Alberta's wishes was no 
surprise to the Alberta government, given its belief that Finance 
was influencing so many federal policies. By the start of the 
Second World War, the Alberta government's conspiratorial 
extremism had grown into a luxuriant paranoia. Following 
Douglas's interpretation, the Alberta government believed that 
war enslaved governments to Finance through debt while 
promoting the centralisation of power which undermined 
individual freedom, that the Second World War had been 
instigated by Finance as part of its plan to establish a world-wide 
dictatorship, and that the external war against Hitler and the 
internal war against financial dictatorship were really just 
different aspects of the same struggle. Not surprisingly, Social 
Credit had begun to criticise the federal government's war 
policies almost as soon as Canada entered the war. It had claimed 
that the federal government, by allowing the outmoded financial 
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system to limit the nation's war effort, was aiding the enemy, and 
it had called for the introduction of social credit and the 
conscription of material and financial resources before the 
conscription of manpower.” 


Before long, however, the war itself called into question the 
government's twin strategies of attacking Ottawa and pressing for 
social credit. The government was not disloyal.” It recognised the 
need to defeat Hitler and that its own strategies could undermine 
the war effort. Officially, therefore, it soon reigned in its harshest 
criticisms of the King government and put the struggle for social 
credit on the backburner. Yet, as the months passed and as the 
government began to grasp the ultimate horror and danger of 
Finance's plans, it began to fear it was losing the struggle for 
people's minds. Finance's plans to establish an international 
dictatorship might not succeed during the war, but the insidious 
propaganda for a new league of nations following the war was 
gaining adherents. The centralisation of power within nations like 
Canada, Britain, and the United States that was preliminary to the 
creation of a slave state was proceeding under the guise of a 
planned economy for war production and proposals to establish 
social security plans. The Second World War was only one aspect 
of a larger battle pitting Christianity against paganism, 
democracy against totalitarianism.” How long could Social Credit 
remain silent? 


By the fall and winter of 1941-42 a strident note of criticism 
reverberated more and more loudly from Social Credit's wartime 
speeches and publications. As the debate over the route for the 
Alaska highway continued, Aberhart and his cabinet ministers 
criticised the Victory Loan campaigns; questioned the ability of 
the nation to repay its war debt; again called for the conscription 
of wealth before the conscription of manpower; accused the 
federal government of complacency and playing politics with the 
war effort; and opposed the plebiscite, which would release King 
from his promise that there would be no conscription of 
manpower, as "an unwarranted expenditure of energy ...a 
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serious loss of valuable time . . . [and] an inexcusable expenditure 
of public funds."” 


social Credit's renewed criticisms immediately drew the fire 
of the province's press and opposition politicians. They accused 
Aberhart of undermining the country's war effort and trying to 
fasten one-party "Prussianism" on Canada.” Still, Social Credit 
refused to moderate its views. In February 1942, when opposition 
MLAs censured Social Credit for hurting the war effort by taking 
"potshots" at the federal government, prominent Socred 
backbencher N.B. James (Edmonton) retorted that the federal 
government had been using a "gangster tommy gun" on Alberta. 
"As long as they keep firing at us," James vowed, "we will fire 
back and fire back plenty. . . . We have had absolutely no co- 
operation from the Federal government."” 


In February 1942, just as the survey for a highway to Alaska 
following the Northwest Staging Route was completed, when 
Fallow suspected that due to federal government interference the 
Alaska highway would still probably be routed through British 
Columbia rather than Alberta, he did not mince his words. Finally 
recognising that the route to Great Slave Lake was a lost cause, 
Fallow publicly defended Alberta's right to have the highway 
follow the Northwest Staging Route. According to Fallow, the 
federal government was impeding this Alberta route for the 
Alaska highway, just as Stefansson had suspected it might. "No 
one will express a great deal of surprise at a Liberal government 
doing even this," Fallow contended, "but when it comes to 
endangering the safety and protection from foreign invasion of 
not only the province of Alberta, and the Dominion of Canada 
but the whole western hemisphere, on no better excuse than to 
further their own party political prejudices," then the federal 
government's actions were indefensible. He also charged the King 
government with ignoring Alberta's request for an extension of its 
boundaries and with spending millions to help construct northern 
roads elsewhere but refusing to help Alberta, except for the few 
dollars it spent on the winter road to Great Slave Lake.” He 
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implied the only hope for an Alberta route was if the United 
States insisted on it. 


Fallow was wrong about King blocking the Alberta route. 
The March 1942 decision to parallel the Northwest Staging Route, 
as Baker had warned in early 1941, was the only option that made 
military sense.” Social Credit had at least temporarily lost its 
battle for a route connecting Alberta with the minerals of the 
Northwest Territories. It suffered a second blow a month later 
when King informed Aberhart that the federal government was 
not in favour of an extension of Alberta's boundaries.” The 
government's plans for establishing a steel industry in the 
province were once more blocked. Yet these were but two of 
many frustrations the Aberhart government was facing. Three 
more debt adjustment acts had just been disallowed by the 
federal government. The Dominion Mortgage and Investment 
Association and the Canadian Bankers' Association, which 
Aberhart referred to as the "voracious blood-sucking operations 
of the financial octopus of our land," had both petitioned the 
federal government for the disallowances. He called the 
disallowances an "internal offensive by the money-lending 
corporations against the unfortunate debtors of our country," 
while Alberta Attorney General Maynard termed Ottawa's action 
a "sneak disallowance" and compared it with the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor.” 


Despite these many blows, the government did not give up 
on its lofty ideas about industrialising the province by tapping 
the resources of the north. Later that year, when American 
proposals calling for a railway to Alaska as a strategic necessity 
became public, Aberhart urged consideration of the route from 
Peace River to Great Slave Lake and suggested that the provincial 
government was still hoping to upgrade the winter road that 
followed that route.” 


Finally approaching the height of its paranoia, the Aberhart 
government was not about to surrender to Finance. In the fall of 
1942, increasingly frustrated by Finance's success in blocking its 
initiatives and concerned by the trends in domestic and 
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international affairs, the government launched an_ all-out 
campaign to warn the Canadian public about the imminent peril 
it faced. Aberhart ingenuously claimed that Social Credit had 
observed a "self-imposed silence for three long, horrible years" for 
fear of damaging the war effort, but silence could no longer be 
justified.* Increased centralisation of power, regimentation, and 
bureaucracy threatened that, even if the Allies won the war, they 
might lose the peace to Finance. 


The battle against Finance continued unabated after 
Aberhart's death in May 1943. Later that year, Ernest Manning, 
the new Premier, explained with all the passion and logic he 
could command: 


the Senior Government is just drifting along, 
trying to patch up a social structure which is rotten 
to the core, hoping that it will see us through the 
war. But what is going to happen when all the 
problems that are piling up come crashing down 
on our crumbling social foundations after the war 
is over? What can be the result except economic 
collapse, social chaos and National disaster with 
the alternative of a rigid political dictatorship 
introduced in the emergency under the pretext of 
saving the nation. 


However, that is not the only menace with 
which the people of this country are confronted. 
Ever since the first gun was fired, a carefully laid 
conspiracy has been at work using the conditions 
created by the war in an effort to rob the 
democratic nations of their national sovereignty, to 
eliminate true democracy, to undermine the British 
Empire as a Commonwealth of free and sovereign 
peoples and to set up a World Dictatorship under a 
supreme international authority which would be 
able to dominate the economic life of every nation 
by controlling its money system, and its armed 
forces.” 
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The government had to alert the people. Finance's plot to create a 
world dictatorship, now ominously visible in postwar plans to 
establish the welfare state, an international monetary fund, and a 
new league of nations, was drawing close to fulfilment. Social 
Credit sensed the world darkening about it. For some time it had 
known that Finance's headquarters had moved from England to 
America. According to information Social Credit would soon 
receive, those headquarters were located in the Wall Street firm of 
Kuhn & Loeb.” 
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"An Example to the Civilian Population": 
The Establishment of the Veterans Volunteer 
Reserve In Alberta’ 


Kenneth Tingley 


he Alberta government's criticisms of the nation’s 

war effort, outlined in the previous chapter, landed 

it in hot water with the province's veterans, as 

Kenneth Tingley shows in this social history of the 
Veterans Volunteer Reserve. Exploring the previously ignored 
records about the Reserve, Tingley tracks the origins of the 
veterans' dissatisfaction with the Aberhart government to its 
allegedly fascist tendencies. He then investigates the wartime 
atmosphere of anxiety about enemy aliens and potential fifth 
columnists—when so many First World War veterans desperately 
wanted to contribute to the nation's war mobilization—and shows 
how grass roots organizations of veterans began to emerge 
spontaneously across Alberta. Tingley argues, Aberhart's 
criticisms of the federal government's war policy eventually drew 
the fire of the veterans. The Alberta government created the 
Reserve to defuse that protest. 
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"It is important that the veterans of this Province be an example to the 
civilian population by being organized and trained for any emergency." 
Major Ronald C. Arthurs, Executive Director, Veterans Volunteer 
Reserve, 1942 


he Veterans Volunteer Reserve (VVR) was established on 19 

June 1940 as an auxiliary constabulary to support the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police and municipal police forces in their 
efforts to suppress anticipated threats from "fifth column" 
activities on the Alberta home front. As European hostilities 
intensified during the first year of the Second World War, the 
need for such a group appeared increasingly pressing, especially 
as it was expressed in the resolutions and public pronouncements 
of local, provincial, and national veterans’ groups in Alberta. By 
1941 the VVR could count on a total strength of approximately 
5,500 active members in some 180 units, many of which were 
grouped into battalions in the larger urban centres.’ By 1942 it 
was represented in virtually every community and district of 
Alberta. Over seven thousand special constables would enlist in 
the VVR between 1940 and 1945. 


Despite its large membership and wide _ provincial 
distribution, the VVR remains a largely forgotten part of Alberta's 
wartime social and political history. An account of its 
establishment provides an interesting insight into the political life 
of the province at a significant point in its development. While in 
many ways typical of home front defence organisations 
representing veterans of the First World War throughout the 
British Empire, the VVR was in certain respects a uniquely 
Albertan phenomenon. Although its organisation was similar to 
the Saskatchewan Veterans’ Civil Security Corps and the 
Manitoba Veterans Reserve, its creation was the immediate 
response of a provincial government to very intense and specific 
political pressures emerging rapidly in Alberta through the 
spring of 1940. 


In early 1940 the perception of a "phoney war" gave way to 
deep concern throughout Canada as German victory rapidly 
followed victory in Europe. In April the German military 
offensive was successfully initiated against Denmark and the Low 
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Countries. The rapid penetration that split the allied forces was 
devastating to the Canadian public view of the war. On 4 June the 
first air raid on Paris was reported, and by 22 June France was 
forced to sign articles of capitulation at Compiegne. Major R.C. 
Arthurs, the Executive Officer of the VVR, later recalled that the 
fall of France, the Dunkirk evacuation, and the subsequent Nazi 
occupation of the Low Countries had "aroused the Veterans of 
Alberta to a high pitch." 


The growing sense of urgency was intensified by an 
increasing perception among vocal veterans' groups of 
"unpreparedness" on the part of the federal Liberal Government. 
In fact, several historians have noted that Prime Minister William 
Lyon Mackenzie King "did not begin the war with any long-term 
political strategy save one: he wished to avoid repeating the 
mistakes of the First World War." At the outbreak of the war it 
may be accurate to observe that " King's cautious policies fit the 
national mood"; however, "the national mood" was subject to 
significant regional and local variations. In September 1939 in the 
House of Commons King outlined his war policy and assured 
members that there would be no conscription, while R.J. Manion, 
leader of the Conservative opposition, promised his support in 
the coming war "for the preservation of human liberty."” At a time 
when support for wartime mobilisation was widespread, 
however, such pronouncements were viewed by many as mere 
platitudes. The following day an Edmonton Journal editorial noted 
that "if Canada wants to discharge its full duty in the present 
emergency ... it must be prepared to do a great deal in addition 
to what was embodied in Mr. King's statement of his 
government's policy."” The Alberta provincial executive of the 
National Conservative Association unanimously passed a 
resolution critical of the King government's "lack of 
preparedness" at its annual meeting in Red Deer in January 1940. 
Lt. Col. C.E. Reynolds, DSO, MC, newly elected president of a 
vocal national veterans' group called the Canadian Corps, went 
further and charged that "some of those in authority at Ottawa 
desire that we should make a minimum contribution to the war 
effort, while others in authority think we should make no 
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contribution at all . . ." Well known politicians such as H.H. 
Stevens, the maverick former Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
called the Canadian war effort "Jamentable."” The generally held 
feeling in Alberta in 1939 was perhaps best expressed by 
Brigadier G.R. Pearkes, VC, DSO, MC, the newly appointed 
Commanding officer of Military District 13 (Alberta), who, during 
a September 1939 visit to Edmonton to inspect the seven 
Canadian Active Service Force units being recruited there, stated: 


There is something abroad which is anti-Canadian, 
anti-British anti-church and _§anti-civilization. 
Drastic means must be taken to eradicate this 
condition once and for all. After Poland, after 
France and after England would come Canada and 
the North American continent. We have decided to 
see this show through to the end, no matter what 
the sacrifice.”” 


In Alberta, general dissatisfaction with the level of Canadian 
support for the allied war effort was often coupled with attacks 
on the Social Credit government which was perceived as harming 
the war effort. Indeed, much of the criticism appears to have been 
directed personally at Premier William Aberhart. 


This perception was at variance with Aberhart's actions after 
the declaration of war when he immediately announced complete 
support for Canada's mobilisation efforts. A.J. Hooke, a partisan 
participant in the political campaigns of the 1930s, later recalled 
that Aberhart "gave his blessing to Dr. H.K. Brown and Mr. G.L. 
MacLachlan, the two MLAs who enlisted and went overseas for 
active duty." He almost immediately introduced legislation 
which guaranteed job security and pension rights for provincial 
civil servants who enlisted in the Canadian Active Service Force.” 
In fact there is good evidence that Aberhart, due to his 
pre-millennial fundamentalist theology,” and the fascist 
suppression of Christianity, especially in Germany, viewed the 
war as "a battle between Christianity and paganism."" 


Hooke felt that the personal attacks on Aberhart stemmed 
from Social Credit's 1935 electoral victory when Aberhart "was 
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truly despised by opposing politicians and many things were said 
to degrade him in the eyes of the public." During the 1935 
campaign, when political discourse was "at a low ebb," such 
attacks frequently focused on Aberhart's German name,” 
although Aberhart had little regard for German culture and 
identified with his British mother, frequently referring to "we 
British.""” Attacks on Aberhart's allegedly fascist tendencies were 
evident following the December 1936 arrival in Alberta of John 
Hargrave, leader of the Social Credit Party of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. This group, formerly named the Green Shirts, 
was essentially fascist. Hargrave was a renegade Douglasite 
Social Credit adherent whose extreme recommendations for using 
unconstitutional means to eliminate the provincial debt 
eventually helped spark a revolt among Alberta Social Credit 
members.” His fascist affiliations would be remembered and used 
to discredit Aberhart several years later when war was declared. 


The Calgary Herald was often in the forefront of such attacks. 
A well known jibe by Herald political cartoonist Stewart Cameron 
incorporated a swastika in a caricature of Aberhart's face. This 
extreme attack resulted from Aberhart's criticism during his 
Sunday radio broadcast of 25 September 1938 of the British, 
French, and Russian actions during the Czech crisis of 1938.” The 
perception grew through 1938 and 1939 that Aberhart's 
patriotism was questionable. 


During March 1940 Aberhart again fought a heated election 
campaign for his second term. While the theme of the campaign 
was "good government," "honest Abe," and progressive social 
legislation, the question of Aberhart's patriotism crept into the 
campaign and was potentially damaging in the wartime 
atmosphere.” The Calgary Albertan, smarting from the recent 
government effort to gain control of it, published an editorial 
titled "Aberhartism and Hitlerism," which characterised the 
Premier's disregard of the recent Privy Council decision to 
disallow provincial measures aimed at reducing interest rates on 
provincial bonds as "one more example of the Nazi technique in 
operation in this province."’ G.N. Johnston, Independent 
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candidate for Acadia-Coronation during the 1940 election, also 
noted that Aberhart had not arranged for a vote among Alberta 
soldiers serving overseas and said that they "had gone to fight 
against a dictatorship and realized that a dictatorship was 
growing in Alberta."” 


The Alberta government was perhaps most sensitive to 
criticisms from the province's various ex-servicemen's organisations, 
especially the Canadian Legion (British Empire Service 
League).These organisations were seen almost universally to 
represent men who had already made the sacrifices which were 
being asked of another generation, giving their groups a stature they 
had not enjoyed since shortly after the First World War. 
Additionally, as C.P. Stacey observes, two significant features of the 
mobilisation period in 1939-40 were "the anxiety of the ‘old soldiers’ 
of 1914-18 to serve once more and the extent to which the high 
medical standards in effect at this time resulted in rejections among 
these and other would-be recruits."” These factors placed great 
pressure upon all levels of government to address the concerns of 
veterans’ groups and to find useful work for their members to 
perform during the war. Growing public anxiety about the activities 
of "enemy aliens" suggested one available task. 


Concerns regarding a possible security threat from "enemy 
aliens" or subversives in Alberta were expressed by veterans' 
groups early in the war. On 3 October 1939 Superintendent R.A. 
Mercer, Chief of the RCMP Criminal Investigation Bureau in 
Alberta, announced that all enemy aliens would be required to 
register at ninety detachment offices throughout the province 
under provisions of the Defence of Canada Regulations.” During 
the "phoney war" concern abated somewhat, but by the spring of 
1940 reports of the highly organised civilian defence 
organisations on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts spurred further 
demands by veterans' groups for involvement.” 


The federal government responded to this growing country- 
wide demand that veterans be used more fully for domestic 
security duties by establishing the Veterans' Home Guard. This 
Home Guard would consist of twelve companies (each with 250 
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men), one of which would serve in Alberta. Norman Rogers, 
Minister of Defence, subsequently announced a plan to form an 
increased number of reserve companies of veterans to 
accommodate the great demand for involvement from "returned 
men."” The Home Guard soon was renamed the Veterans' Guard 
of Canada and eventually increased to twenty-nine active 
companies and forty-three reserve companies. Over half of its 
members were posted to internment camps as guards, while 
others guarded "vulnerable points" throughout the country or 
remained in training. 


While waiting for the Guard to take shape, veterans' 
dissatisfaction in Alberta increased. The Married Ex-Service Men's 
Association met at Memorial Hall in Edmonton on 16 May, 
demanding the internment of all Albertan "enemy aliens."” A 
resolution called for the internment of all German-born men 
between sixteen and sixty years of age; the resolution stated that, 
"to preserve our country, the courtesies of civilization should be 
suspended towards aliens for the duration of the war." The 
resolution was moved by W.B. Ellis and I. Stewart-Irving, who 
was later a prominent VVR officer.” 


On 17 May the Canadian Legion held a mass meeting at 
Memorial Hall. A thousand veterans noisily demanded 
immediate action, angrily shouting down critics, such as one 
unidentified man who contended that "not all Germans are alike." 
Two unanimously supported resolutions demanded that 
Edmonton's Mayor J.W. Fry fire all German-born employees, 
whether naturalised or unnaturalised, and that the organisation 
of "a volunteer home defence corps for protection of citizens and 
property from enemies within the country" be investigated 
immediately. Both these resolutions would soon be accomplished. 
George Gleave, chairman of the meeting, noted that it was "a well 
known fact" that Nazi sympathisers were meeting at Barrhead. 
One man shouted "Let's get them now" to general cheering. A 
Princess Patricia's Canadian Light Infantry veteran, standing on a 
chair to be heard, asked what the Attorney-General's Department 
was doing about "the Nazi-infested situation." Colonel F.C. 
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Jamieson, who would take a leading role in VVR organisation, 
suggested that the volunteer corps could be armed with rifles and 
armbands. He noted that it would need "trained men... who can 
shoot straight, and there are plenty of them right here in this hall 
who would be glad to have the chance to shoot straight..." A 
committee was struck to investigate the creation of such "defence 
companies," and a motion was passed which read: 


We, a large representative gathering of Imperial 
and Canadian ex-servicemen, believe that there is 
immediate and urgent need of a Canadian national 
volunteer defence force; that such a force to be 
effective must consist of trained and disciplined 
men, that ex-servicemen by virtue of their training 
and experience are best fitted to organize and 
perform the duties of a defence force. 


Jamieson was appointed chairman of a second committee of eight 
to investigate this resolution.” 


Col. Jamieson's committee of ex-servicemen presented its 
proposal on 23 May to a meeting of 1,700 veterans who gathered at 
the Empire Theatre in Edmonton. Seven hundred veterans had to be 
turned away, and many distant areas, such as Grande Prairie, 
Stettler, Camrose, Wetaskiwin, and even Yellowknife, were 
represented. The meeting was chaired by Colin D. MacKenzie, later 
Commanding Officer of the VVR's North Edmonton Battalion. Jack 
Jones, who served as Major Arthurs' executive secretary until 1945, 
led the group in song after it had passed eleven resolutions which 
demanded the following measures: 


1. Appointment of a general committee of 
ex-servicemen for Edmonton, representing various 
organizations. 

2. Formation of an intelligence bureau under the 
direction of the general committee, to observe 
subversive activities and submit evidence to 
R.C.M.P. 
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3. Tightening of regulations, instead of relaxing 
them, under the Defence of Canada Regulations. 

4, Restoration to R.C.M.P. of the right of search 
without obtaining warrant from justice of the 
peace. 

5. Considerable strengthening of R.C.M.P. 
detachments in vicinity of German settlements. 

6. Police to be requested to keep under surveillance 
all persons of German origin. 

7. Confiscation at once of all property of enemy 
aliens. 

8. Rejection of all future applications for 
naturalization of enemy aliens. 

9. Internment of all enemy aliens and deportation 
at the close of the present war. 

10. Request of federal authorities for permission to 
form local units of volunteer defence force of 
Canada. 

11. Such units to be authorized to arm themselves 
until supplied, and to wear armbands.” 


The atmosphere at the Empire Theatre rally was even angrier 
than at the one held earlier in Memorial Hall. Jamieson felt it was 
necessary to caution one speaker that it might be unwise to 
recommend that the RCMP actually be allowed to search any 
premises without warrant, citing the view that every British 
subject's home was his castle. When J.H. Unwin, former Social 
Credit MLA, suggested that the families of interned men should 
be maintained from their confiscated property, one man shouted 
"Intern the whole works." A Warburg representative noted that 
"[we] haven't got an ex-serviceman in 3,000 people except enemy 
ex-servicemen." Another was heard to shout "We've got good 
range country out our way—good for cavalry—and we can chop 
their heads off as well as they can." After the federal government 
indicated unwillingness to use all available veterans, the 
provincial government was approached. However, many of the 
resolutions passed at this meeting could not be implemented for 
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legal, jurisdictional, or political reasons by the provincial 
government when the VVR was later formed. 


Although originally seen as a federal body, the proposed 
defence force soon became a provincial matter for a number of 
reasons. The King government was concentrating upon the 
building up of the Veterans' Guard of Canada and the 
Non-Permanent Active Militia as a means by which veterans 
might effectively serve the country. However, neither of these 
organizations could accommodate the number of ex-servicemen 
who wished to belong to a group in Alberta. For instance, at peak 
strength, which would not be reached until June 1943, the 
Veterans’ Guard of Canada had only 451 Officers and 9806 other 
ranks in all of Canada.” 


In May of 1940, of course, the Veterans' Guard of Canada 
existed largely on paper and could not provide a vehicle for 
veterans’ activities. Pressure for a strengthened role for "returned 
men" continued to grow as the days passed. At the end of the 
month Jamieson's committee set up an "intelligence bureau" to 
monitor fifth column activities and report these to the RCMP "in 
the strictest confidence."” An interdenominational committee 
representing young people's groups established a similar bureau 
two days later.” A.J. Cook, President of the Men's Canadian Club 
in Edmonton, wrote a letter to Prime Minister King urging 
creation of a veterans home guard and volunteer reserve with 
greater representation than proposed in the new Home Guard, in 
view of the "vastness of the prairie provinces" and "the large alien 
population particularly in Alberta and Saskatchewan .. ."” 


Lieutenant Colonel E. Brown, Commanding Officer of 
Military District 13, began recruiting for the federal "home 
defence corps" on 3 June 1940. Recruitment was carried out 
through the local Legion halls, Canadian Corps Association, 
Army and Navy Veterans Associations, and Imperial Veterans 
Association. Detachments of federal units were formed at Grande 
Prairie, Peace River, and Wainwright, while Calgary and 
Edmonton were allotted seventy-six men per unit. Half-platoons 
were formed at Lethbridge and Medicine Hat, with sections at 
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Drumheller, Blairmore, and Peace River, the latter three 
considered unsecured areas due to the numbers of "alien" 
labourers and settlers. Members of the "home defence corps" had 
to be under fifty years of age, allied veterans of the Great War, 
and they had to pass a medical examination. Recruits were given 
the same uniforms, equipment, pay, and allowances as the 
Canadian Active Service Force.” The Veterans' Guard of Canada 
proved attractive to those veterans who qualified for recruitment, 
but agitation continued among the vast numbers who could not 
find a spot in the Veterans' Guard of Canada or Non-Permanent 
Active Militia units. For instance, Jamieson's committee, which 
was involved in the original formation of the Veterans' Guard of 
Canada in Edmonton, found it could handle only a very few of 
Alberta's veterans.” 


While the May meetings in Edmonton's Memorial Hall and 
Empire Theatre provided forums for the expression of veterans’ 
concerns, a political crisis for Premier Aberhart that occurred in 
June 1940 gave the final impetus for the formation of the VVR. At 
a meeting in Winnipeg that month, Aberhart was reported to 
have said that, if the democracies did not do something to solve 
their problems, "the people would do something themselves, 
possibly bring about an internal rebellion or war." He was also 
quoted as saying that he disagreed with those who considered the 
war "the outstanding problem of the day."” A mass meeting of 
the Canadian Corps Association passed a resolution to condemn 
these statements. The controversy led to a renewed public debate 
about his patriotism. 


During this same time period, Defence Minister Rogers 
dismissed an opposition suggestion that a veterans’ battalion be 
incorporated into the Second or Third Division Canadian Active 
Service Force for overseas service and argued that veterans could 
best be used on the home front, especially as home guard units. 
Jamieson's committee, seeing that the federal government would 
not consent to use the veterans’ services in the desired numbers 
either overseas or on the home front, then approached Premier 
Aberhart in his capacity as Attorney-General with a proposal for 
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a strengthened provincial Home Guard within the province. In 
light of the renewed attacks on his own patriotism, Aberhart 
appeared only too happy to oblige the request.” 


From the start, efforts were made to avoid any interference 
between the VVR and the federal plan for Home Guard 
recruitment. If the recent clashes with Ottawa during the 
provincial election, including the federal blockage of the Social 
Credit policy on issues of scrip money, are considered these 
efforts are hardly surprising. As the Edmonton Journal noted the 
day before the VVR was formed: "The province is reported to be 
anxious to avoid any interference with the dominion home guard 
scheme but rather to supplement it in any way. If a veterans' 
corps or similar volunteer body were authorized in Alberta, this 
would be formed along lines that would facilitate absorption 
under the dominion scheme wherever this was felt desirable."” 
On the day the VVR was established, R.B. Hanson, the interim 
national leader of the Conservative Party, pressed Prime Minister 
King to declare a state of national emergency and warned that 
Canada "may be invaded by a ruthless enemy within a short time 

. ." It was also on this day that the Nation Resources 
Mobilization Act was introduced in the House of Commons.” 
The emergence of the VVR thus coincided with the first 
significant wartime mobilisation and reflected the public 
anxiety of that time. 


Once the decision was made, the VVR was established quite 
quickly. The Saskatchewan Veterans' Civil Security Corps had 
been formed on 8 June 1940. The Alberta Attorney-General's 
office obtained a copy of the Saskatchewan Executive Council 
Minute which formed the basis for Order-In-Council 704/40, the 
document forming the Saskatchewan Corps. A copy of that 
mimeographed document, with the appropriate text deleted and 
amended to suit the Alberta case, indicates that the VVR was 
based very closely on the Saskatchewan Corps.” On 18 June 1940 
Aberhart met with George B. Henwood, his Deputy 
Attorney-General, Lieutenant Colonel William F.W, Hancock, 
Commanding Officer for "K" Division RCMP, and W.R. McLaren, 
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the Canadian Legion president in Alberta. During this meeting, 
which continued the following day, the plan to strengthen the 
Home Guard—the original suggestion of the Jamieson 
Committee—was changed to include a provincial body open to all 
allied veterans of the First World War. 


The Veterans Volunteer Reserve was created on 19 June 1940 by 
provincial Order-in-Council 844/40 pursuant to the Constable Act 
(1922)."° The VVR Board Chairman was George Henwood, and the 
board also included Hancock, Jamieson, and McLaren. When 
Henwood resigned as Deputy Attorney-General, he was replaced as 
Chairman by Henry Jackson Wilson on 20 July 1943.“ Otherwise, the 
Board members remained the same from 1940 until 1945. Its 
Executive Officer for this period was Major Ronald C. Arthurs, M.C., 
a veteran of the 49th Battalion, Canadian Expeditionary Force, and 
Secretary of the Provincial Secretary's Department.” 


In many communities, the agitation of veterans' groups had 
already laid the ground work for the creation of local units of the 
VVR. Arthurs, in contacting the local "Volunteer Defence" unit in 
Wainwright to form a VVR unit, noted that "in other centres 
where local organizations were formed prior to the inception of 
the Veterans Volunteer Reserve they have thought it advisable to 
join The Reserve en masse.” Such transfers occurred at locations 
throughout Alberta. As early as one week after Canada declared 
war, veterans in Beverly had demanded that they be used to 
guard vital points.” This group became the nucleus of the Beverly 
VVR unit. In Wetaskiwin, the city council instructed retired 
Lieutenant Colonel Godfrey Baker to raise a body of special 
constables to meet wartime emergencies. This group became the 
nucleus for the Wetaskiwin and District Battalion of the VVR, an 
active unit which covered a large territory.” By late June 1940 
Arthurs observed that in "all centres where a veteran defence 
force of any description has already been formed, it appears that 
the entire force is now enrolling in the Veterans Volunteer 
Reserve.” 
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Members of the Veterans Volunteer Reserve Women’s Auxiliary 
in Wainwright, 1942. Auxiliary members designed and made 
their own uniforms. (PAA 66.166/1660) 


The Canadian Legion (British Empire Service League) often 
provided the initiative, political force, and organisational 
structure for the newly formed VVR. In Killam the Legion of 
Frontiersmen joined the VVR en masse although it subsequently 
seems to have acted independently.” In Hanna, the Legion hall 
organised a local defence unit and approached the VVR to join. 
Groups similar to the Hanna Home Defence Guard were formed 
in many towns, such as Sangudo, where a "home guard" was set 
up by the Village Secretary-Treasurer F.W. Wiggins, M.M.,” Olds, 
where the Legion called for a local unit to be incorporated into the 
Canadian Active Service Force,” and Lloydminster, where a 
"home defence corps" petitioned the federal government for arms 
and support.” A similar group in Innisfail was soon attached to 
the Red Deer and District Battalion of the VVR.” Arthurs certainly 
relied heavily upon the Legion to help organise his new 
command. When Canadian Legion President Alex Walker visited 
Alberta in July 1940, Arthurs urged him to throw his support 
behind the VVR, and by October nearly every Legion branch in 
Alberta had formed a unit.” 


An exception to the pattern of veterans' agitation at the start 
of the war leading directly to later participation in the VVR was in 
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Calgary. In early June the same dissatisfaction with the federal 
government had been evident. On 7 June 150 veterans had 
attended a Canadian Corps rally to form a "volunteer unit of 
ex-servicemen" due to a belief that there was a "need for greater 
protection than provided by the Veterans' Home Guard."” This 
group later formed a mounted corps under Police Chief David 
Ritchie, although a Calgary Battalion of the VVR was also 
established under the command of Colonel F.M. Steel. Steel 
expressed reluctance to admit this mounted auxiliary of the 
Calgary City Police into the Calgary Battalion of the VVR, 
complaining that members of what he called "Dave Ritchie's 
Gestapo" were probably eligible for Non-Permanent Active 
Militia service and that he did not wish his unit to be used "as a 
cloak to cover up an obvious duty."” The Calgary Battalion never 
would become a strong unit of the VVR. 
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Rex Tetley, aia Officer “ fig Sac 78" Reserve 
Battery on the shooting range with fellow members of the Red 
Deer and District Battalion of the VVR. Mr. Tetley served as 
Battalion Intelligence Officer and Assistant Adjutant after 1942. 
(PAA/A16746) 
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Local platoons of the VVR were given "special training in 
rapid assembly" and urged to hold regular parades. However, 
due to lack of equipment, training depended largely upon "the 
ingenuity, knowledge, resource, and enterprise of the unit 
commander." An Elementary Squad Drill Manual was followed, 
and the old veterans drilled in the new three-rank drill. Parades 
also included arms drill, musketry, signalling, physical training, 
tactics, first aide, map reading, and fire fighting; lectures covered 
the Defence of Canada Regulations, guerrilla warfare, and 
intelligence techniques.” 


At first the membership was restricted to veterans of "His 
Majesty's Forces," but this constraint was removed almost 
immediately to allow "civilian" (or non-veteran) members as well. 
Strictly speaking, all VVR members were civilians, since they 
were not at the time enlisted in the Canadian Active Service Force 
or the Non-Permanent Active Militia Auxiliary units included 
boys and girls as well as women. Two women were in fact 
accorded virtually full membership, although in 1940 women 
could not be sworn in as special constables, which was the 
principal duty of VVR membership. It was at the local unit level 
that the real decisions regarding eligibility were made, usually 
through a collective vote held by the local Canadian Legion 
comrades. This democratic grass roots approach to enlistment 
was generally accepted by Arthurs as well as by its Board of 
Directors.” Arthurs noted that, while the Board was empowered 
to appoint officers, it was felt "that wherever possible responsible 
citizens should make the selection." After 1941 membership in 
the VVR became increasingly open. Membership in rural units 
generally included the local postmaster, teacher, municipal 
employees, grain buyers, oil agents, and others in a position to 
observe suspicious activities in their immediate area. Most rural 
members were Soldier Settlement Board farmers, but many 
townsmen were members as well. Politicians often found the 
VVR an attractive forum in which to demonstrate their patriotic 
commitment. For example, James Alexander Marshall, MP, was a 
prominent member of the Bashaw Company, Wetaskiwin and 
District Battalion.” In general, officers in the rural units, which 
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constituted the greatest number of platoons, also reflected a broad 
range of educational and social backgrounds. 


The duties of the VVR reflect the national concerns of 
invasion and fifth column or enemy alien activity. While much of 
the time and energy of the VVR was dedicated to training, drill, 
rifle clubs, and competitions, as well as the social aspects of 
parades and fund raising activities of various units, the 
organisation was principally established to deal with the "enemy 
alien" population of Alberta by helping to monitor, report, and 
discourage fifth column activities.” The Canadian Active Service 
Force was responsible for guarding "vulnerable points" in Canada 
during the Second World War. However, no such commitments 
were ever felt necessary in Military District 13 (Alberta).” In 
addition, provincial railway bridge guards were under the 
direction of Canadian National Railway Edmonton Depot's 
Department of Investigation. Therefore, the principal defence 
duties of the VVR remained in monitoring subversive activities or 
"anti-British" utterances among "enemy alien" residents of 
Alberta. In 1940 Arthurs had described the principal reason for 
the formation of the VVR as official concern that thousands of 
naturalised and unnaturalised Alberta residents were felt to 
harbour sympathies for German and Italian fascism, a situation, 
he suggested, "not altogether in keeping with the kindness shown 
them by the government of their adopted country."™ 


North American nativism was at its height during the early 
twentieth century and had declined by the 1930s, but its spirit 
was revived by the excitement and uncertainty of the Second 
World War. Nativist bias characterised the attitudes and 
expressed opinions of many VVR members, most of whom had 
formed their views of "enemy aliens" during the First World War, 
when Alberta nativism was at its peak. For example, Franklin 
Sissons, reporting for the Bon Accord unit, felt that there was little 
possibility of subversion there, as "the district is mostly 
Anglo-Saxon . . ." Animosity toward political radicalism and 
union organisation went hand in glove with nativist ethnic 
prejudice, and so special attention was focused upon the mining 
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towns during the war. Arthurs, writing to the Mercoal branch of 
the Canadian Legion, cautioned that "[with] the very large foreign 
element in your district it is essential that some one should keep 
an eye open for any improper conduct . . ." John Davies, the CNR 
section foreman in Mercoal, immediately forwarded a list of 
seventeen men working at the coal mine and suspected of 
evading military service; almost all had East European names. ” 


After December 1941 the VVR became increasingly dedicated 
to Air Raid Precautions duties. Although the Canadian 
government had organised its air raid defences immediately upon 
the outbreak of the Second World War, the prairie provinces were 
not considered to be at sufficient risk to justify their inclusion in 
the federal ARP zone organisation. Arthurs suggested that 
following the attack on Pearl Harbour "the Veterans Volunteer 
Reserve realized the vulnerability of the Province to aircraft and 
the Board decided that it should now become a part of its duty to 
take an active part in the formation of Air Raid Precaution 
plans."” Although these fears were exaggerated, test "blackouts," 
during which communities blacked out their lights to become less 
visible during an air attack, were frequently organised, 
publicised, and enforced by VVR units in co-operation with the 
civil authorities. 


In Alberta the VVR generally took the lead in ARP 
Committees. For example, the North Edmonton Battalion 
assumed almost complete control of ARP duties in Edmonton.” 
Nevertheless, by October 1942 the Chairman of the VVR-ARP 
Committee reported that ARP duties had hindered VVR training 
seriously and that it could not continue this work "until the 
relationship between these two activities is clarified."* At the 
same time Mayor J.W. Fry petitioned J.L. Ralston, now Minister 
of Defence, for anti-aircraft defences for Edmonton, on the 
grounds that the US Army had declared the city to be located in a 
combat zone.” However, by March of 1943 air-raid concerns 
already had declined to the point that Fry was cutting back on 
ARP programs and blackouts.” 
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Robert Underwood, describing the Coronation unit in which 
he commanded, wrote that it co-operated with the RCMP "in the 
interests of law and order, especially with respect to the 
utterances and action of foreigners." This clearly expresses the 
way most units saw their principal duty. However, a less tangible 
yet more significant duty of the reserve was described by its 
Executive Director shortly after the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbour. "Now that the war has come closer to our shores it is 
important that the veterans of this Province be an example to the 
civilian population by being organized and trained for any 
emergency."” Arthurs reiterated this theme in a letter to a unit 
commander in 1944. "We must also help to maintain public moral. 
If the old soldier quits in the middle of the conflict what would 
our sons and daughters, who are in the thick of it, think of us?"” 
The concern evident in both these statements about the need for 
public support of the war effort and the role the Great War 
veterans hoped to play in keeping spirits up on the home front 
expresses one major function of the VVR. 


VVR enrolment and attendance reflected the two periods of 
greatest public anxiety on the Alberta home front regarding the 
course of the Second World War. Interest was greatest in the 
spring and summer of 1940 and during the five or six months 
following the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour. The provincial 
government was never able to provide arms or uniforms to the 
VVR, and by mid-1942 interest declined in the Reserve as the 
perceived threat to Canada diminished. Many VVR members 
enlisted in the Canadian Active Service Force or Non-Permanent 
Active Militia as medical standards were lowered from the very 
stringent ones of 1939.” In June 1940 the National Resources 
Mobilization Act had introduced conscription for home service, 
assuming some of the anticipated duties of the VVR from the 
moment of its inception. On 17 June 1942 the office of Brigadier 
F.M.W. Harvey, District Officer Commanding Military District 13, 
wrote a memorandum to Arthurs regarding this issue and the 
need to recruit VVR members for the Veterans Guard of Canada.” 
In November District Recruiting Companies were formed across 
Canada, and their mobile recruiting units became active 
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throughout Military District 13.° On 13 September 1943 the 
Minister of National Defence announced plans to step down the 
Home Defence Divisions.” By this time the VVR had become 
inactive in many rural units, and had had its officers’ strength 
depleted by recruitment at the company and battalion level. To 
some extent the concern of Arthurs regarding the need to fuel the 
initial enthusiasm of his organisation through involvement in 
home defence activities had been proven justified. Viewed 
another way, the VVR had presided over its own dissolution 
through its enthusiastic support of military recruitment drives 
after 1942, when entire platoons enlisted en masse in Army 
Reserve units such as the Calgary Tank Regiment. On 20 
February 1945 the VVR held its last Board meeting. At that 
meeting the general opinion was expressed that the organisation 
had outlived its usefulness, and on 26 February a memorandum 
informed all unit commanders that the Board had recommended 
to the provincial government that the VVR be disbanded.” The 
following day the appropriate Order-in-Council was approved, 
and on 31 March 1945 the Veterans Volunteer Reserve ended its 
contribution to the war effort on the Alberta home front. 


The emergence of the VVR, coinciding with the first national 
mobilisation and reflecting the climate of excitement prevalent in 
Alberta in the spring of 1940, provided a convenient means by 
which Premier William Aberhart could diffuse the embarrassing 
and potentially harmful political criticisms of the increasingly 
vocal and powerful provincial veterans' groups. He was seen to 
be supporting the war effort and using the expertise of returned 
veterans effectively. The question of his patriotism had plagued 
Aberhart for three years, however, and the creation of the VVR, 
while addressing veterans’ concerns, did not totally silence the 
attacks by his critics. 


Commenting on Aberhart's reported statement before the 
Monetary Reform Convention in Winnipeg in November 1941 
that after the war Canadians would pay $2 million interest every 
day to institutions which loaned money for the war effort and 
that it could never be repaid, the South Side Advertiser 
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pronounced: "What Aberhart really deserves—and what he 
would get if he were living in any of the totalitarian countries—is 
to be put in front of a firing squad. We are far too lenient in this 
country, and its about time we woke up."” T.B. Windross, editor 
and publisher of the Spotlight, "A Progressive, Independent 
Newspaper" published in Edmonton, presented a similar view. 
Quoting a radio broadcast "by a western politician" in 1940, the 
writer, C.S. Burchill, noted with approval comments of an 
unidentified "teacher" who linked Aberhart with Vidkun 
Quisling. The source asked: "How can the Attorney-General 
prosecute offenders for subversive utterances under the War 
Measures Act when he owes his own election to still more 
outspoken and more subversive propaganda?" One conclusion of 
this article seems to have been that no German "or any Canadian 
of German extraction should hold any key executive position 
during the war."” Coupled with an unrelenting and scathing 
attack on Aberhart's recent controversial nomination for a Doctor 
of Laws award from the University of Alberta, this article enraged 
the Premier. 


By this time, however, such matters were referred by 
Aberhart to Deputy Attorney-General Henwood for action under 
the Defence of Canada Regulations. As Aberhart wrote to 
Henwood regarding Windross: 


The world situation . . . is too serious at the present 
time to allow this man to peddle such stuff. Is there 
any way, in consultation with Colonel Hancock 
[Commanding Officer of RCMP "K" Division] you 
can continue to put a stop to this silly business 
until in future more leisurely times natural 
processes may be counted upon to remedy the 
matter?” 


Both Henwood and Hancock were senior members of the VVR 
Executive Board, and Aberhart seems at this time to have found 
in the VVR a convenient vehicle through which to suppress 
criticism under the guise of enforcing the Defence of Canada 
Regulations for the duration of the war. 
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REFLECTIONS OF A TEENAGER 
IN WARTIME EDMONTON 


Harold L. Morrison 


he passionate involvement of the veterans described 
by Ken Tingley—as if the war front were in 


Alberta—contrasts strangely with Harold 
Morrison’s more light-hearted recollections of the 
Second World War. As Morrison points out, "for a teenager, the 
Second World War was an exciting, even glamorous time..." 
Morrison, who was eleven in 1939, made model airplanes in school 
that were used to help train pilots in recognition skills. He watched 
the rapid transformation of city life, first as American men and 
equipment arrived on their way to build the Alaska Highway and 
then as the airplanes passed through on their way to the Northwest 
Staging Route and Russia. In 1943 he worked at a summer job 
surveying facilities needed for the war effort and the next summer, 
at the age of sixteen, took charge of one of the survey crews 
working on the Namao Airport. 
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Ir September 1939 I was eleven years old, starting Grade 6 at the 
Normal Practice School in Edmonton. My father, who was 
Professor of Applied Mechanics in the Faculty of Engineering at 
the University of Alberta, had served with the American Army in 
France during the First World War and I had an aunt and uncle 
who had been overseas with the Canadian Army. I already knew 
that my future was in civil engineering. My concept of war was 
quite outdated. The Great Depression of the 1930s was ending 
and the new war in Europe was a fascinating event, though far 
away and of only minor personal consequence. Thirty months 
later the war had come closer to Edmonton and my view of it had 
changed considerably. To understand the views of an Edmonton 
teenager in 1942, one must first consider the environment that 
existed at that time. 


For a young teenager, the Second World War was an 
exciting, even glamorous time, filled with opportunities. We had 
been brought up to believe in the Knights of the Round Table, 
Henty's stories for boys, bravery and the glory of Empire. It 
would be safe to say that very few of my contemporaries had any 
concept of the horrors of war. Although my father, my aunt, and 
all of my uncles had served in France during the First World War, 
their stories were of a humorous or informational nature. They 
recalled the good times, leaves in London, comrades, and many 
funny events. They did not talk about the terrible conditions, 
injuries, gas attacks, and loss of friends. An uncle who had been 
killed was rarely mentioned. 


The Battle of Britain focused the interest of boys on 
aeroplanes. Identification of enemy and friendly aircraft was a 
major preoccupation and books on the subject were as popular as 
comics. In our Grade 8 shop class we made models of German 
aircraft for training use by the RCAF. Each class made a different 
type of aircraft. Ours was a Cornier 17, which was one of 
Germany's principal bombers. We made about twenty, which 
were painted black and hung in airforce classrooms to assist 
student airmen in recognising both friendly and hostile aircraft. 
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By the early spring of 1942 Britain stood alone in Europe and 
Canada's full attention was directed towards defeating the Nazis. 
The entire community was involved. By now, we all had friends, 
brothers, or other relatives serving overseas. Pearl Harbor and the 
entry of the United States into the war was looked upon almost as 
a secondary show, except as it furthered the conduct of the 
principal conflict in Europe. 


While the construction of an overland route to Alaska was 
logical and had undoubtedly been mentioned in the news, most 
Edmontonians were quite unprepared for the speed with which the 
project took shape. The troops sent north for construction were not in 
evidence on the city's streets, but my friends and I were greatly 
impressed by the train loads of American construction equipment 
that arrived in Edmonton. Some of it passed right through the city on 
its way north, but a substantial amount was off-loaded and sorted 
prior to field deployment. The United States Army took over some of 
the major curling rinks for use as warehouses and many new 
facilities were built—overnight it seemed. 


Those of us with bicycles spent most of our spare hours 
roaming the city and keeping track of developments. Daily, infor- 
mal bull sessions kept everyone up to date. I remember one 
trainload of equipment that arrived with hundreds of 
wheelbarrows, shovels, and other tools still coated with dirt from 
other projects. We decided that these items had been taken off of 
completed Work Projects Administration projects and assembled 
for Alaska Highway construction. I don't know whether they 
were cleaned here or just sent straight out into the field. In a 
similar fashion, a lot of the major equipment had obviously come 
from very diverse sources. It was all previously used and much of 
it bore Work Projects Administration or other project 
identification. Some of the tractors and power shovels were larger 
than any we had ever seen. 


We were all conversant with the need for security: after all 
there had been guards posted at the ends of the High Level 
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Bridge and at the Legislature for over two years. Security for the 
Highway did not appear to be a major concern, however, and I 
recall having considerable freedom to wander around unchal- 
lenged in the Granite Curling Club cum warehouse. It contained a 
large number of bunk beds, bedding, tools, and a lot of distinctly 
unwarlike material. 


Edmontonians were greatly impressed with our American 
visitors' gung-ho attitude and their urgency to get the job done 
quickly. Later, as other wartime projects involving Americans 
began to take shape, we had difficulty keeping separate the 
various groups that formed the "American Invasion." 


The activity centred on Edmonton provided many 
employment opportunities. During the summer of 1943, having 
completed Grade 9, I worked for the City of Edmonton as a 
chainman on a survey crew. Both the Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan and the American activities were creating a need 
for new City services. Prior to any formal announcement about 
the air base at Namao, we surveyed the location for a new power 
line to the site. It was followed by a water line. Unlike the casual 
security around the highway equipment, everything connected 
with our work on the Namao project was very secret. 


During the winter of 1943-44 the number of U.S. aircraft 
being flown to Alaska increased very substantially. My friends 
and I took advantage of the opportunity to gather around the 
Municipal Airport and monitor the activity. From my bedroom 
window I had a view over the entire city. I spent hours watching 
the flights, which seemed to get larger every day. There was peer 
competition to see who could report the largest number of planes 
arriving in a single group. Some of the numbers may have been 
slightly exaggerated. 


That winter we saw the first aircraft bearing Soviet markings 
come through. They created quite a stir, since some people 
mistook the red star for a Japanese rising sun. My first sighting 
was on a Sunday afternoon at the University ski hill. There were a 
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lot of skiers who were absolutely convinced that they had seen 
Zeros overhead. We were being invaded! 


By the summer of 1944 construction of the air base at Namao 
and the Canol Pipeline were well underway. The American 
presence in Edmonton was significant. General Gafney, 
Commanding Officer of the Alaska Wing of the U.S.A.F Ferry 
Command, had rented the house across the street and we had a 
number of senior American civilian officials living in the 
neighbourhood. Cars and trucks bearing the white star were 
everywhere. One notable event was a visit by Vice President 
Henry Wallace, who stayed with the Gafneys. There is some 
mystery as to whom he was meeting, but his Secret Service guard 
was very much in evidence. 


Commencing at the end of June 1944 I was employed on the 
construction of the Namao Air Base as a survey rodman by the 
Northwest Service Command of the US Army Service Forces. The 
actual construction was done by Canadian contractors working 
under the direction of American engineers. Unlike the con- 
struction on the Highway, which was undertaken with minimal 
planning, the air base was engineered with considerable attention 
to detail and quality. At first, I was the junior member of the 
survey team. Jake Maybin, who had graduated in Civil 
Engineering from the University of Alberta that spring, was party 
chief, and the senior instrument man was a retired American 
surveyor whose name was also Morrison. There were four other 
people in the party, including two Canadian airmen on day 
passes from the military prison. I was the only one other than 
Maybin and Morrison with any sort of surveying experience. 


We initially worked on the layout and grades of the main 
runways and taxiways. I recall a major inspection by a group of 
senior American military officers about mid summer followed by 
the arrival of the first aircraft, which I believe was a RCAF 
Beachcraft. Just after that, several things happened. Maybin was 
called up for duty in the Canadian Navy and Morrison became 
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very ill and was hospitalised home to the United States. At that 
point, I became the acting party chief. As the only crew member 
with survey experience, I also acted as instrument man, 
calculated grades, and made such important decisions as when 
we would break for coffee. The work was not difficult and we all 
got along very well. I'm certain the others were highly amused 
that a sixteen year old should be in charge. I also took control of 
the station wagon that was assigned to us. While I could drive it 
on the base, I could not take it into the city at night. Because of 
my age, I didn't have a driver's license. 


I have a lot of memories concerning that station wagon. The 
speedometer and odometer were calibrated in metric. It was a very 
good vehicle, and I took advantage of an empty runway one day to 
see just how fast it could go. I can't remember what speed I achieved, 
but I do know that I learned how long it takes to stop a car. I came 
within a few feet of going off a two foot drop at the end of the 
concrete pavement. Thank heaven for high speed turnoffs! 


Shortly after my "promotion," my crew was transferred to 
survey additional roads and utility lines at the Edmonton Air 
Base, which was a very extensive installation at the east end of 
the Municipal Airport. As acting party chief, I reported to 
Lieutenant Edwards who, on reflection, was not only a very good 
practical engineer but a very trusting person. We were usually 
busy and as a result of my previous experience with the City and 
having grown up in an engineering household, I was allowed to 
do some simple design work such as establishing grades and the 
design of sewer and water lines. Fortunately, they have now all 
been removed to accommodate construction of the Northern 
Alberta Institute of Technology. 


By the time I was working at the Edmonton Air Base, the 
transfer of aircraft to Russia was at its peak, with many dozens 
stopping in Edmonton every day. I have recollections of the entire 
tarmac being full of P-39 Aircobras, perhaps one hundred in all. 
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some of these craft already bore the red star of the Soviet Air Force. 
What an opportunity for a young boy interested in aeroplanes! 


There were a number of Soviet airmen on the base, but they 
were rarely seen on the streets. I had only one personal encounter 
with the Russians. One day after a very heavy rain, I was walking 
along a narrow, wood plank sidewalk when I met a Soviet officer. 
Judging from his collection of insignia and decorations, I quickly 
decided he was probably at least a general. I was carrying a 
transit over my shoulder, and in the survey business he who 
carries the transit has the right-of-way. On the other hand the 
general was a guest in my country and probably a pretty 
important person. Question: who was going to step off into the 
mud? In the end, I did and I expect that was the right decision. 


In addition to the work, there were a great many side benefits 
to my summer job in 1944. For instance, I had access to the base 
P.X. (Post Exchange or store); chewing gum was four cents a 
package and chocolate bars, which were not readily available in 
the regular stores, were the same price. There was ample time for 
aeroplane watching, but we were not allowed to touch. 


The American presence had quite an impact on wages. In 
1943, when I was employed as a summer student by the City of 
Edmonton I earned a monthly salary of $69.00 for a forty-four 
hour week. The following year, I worked for the US Army as a 
regular employee at a rate of $125.00 per month. Because we 
worked a seventy hour week, there was overtime pay which 
brought my monthly income up to $152.00. In roughly two and 
one-half months that summer I earned $394.13, which was a 
veritable fortune for a student in Grade 11. Although the two jobs 
were comparable on paper, I don't think this really reflects the 
more general impact on wages, which was significant but not a 
doubling factor. 


My work experience for the United States Army helped me 
earn a job the next summer as a surveyor on the construction of 
the Yellowknife Airport, where I witnessed some of the legacy left 
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to us from the wartime development of our northern territories. 
The airport was built using equipment which had been left 
behind from the Canol Project, most of it in excellent condition. 
Spare parts could be obtained from the storage depot at Wrigley 
on a barter basis: one bottle of whiskey for one carburettor or 
even an oil pan. In mid summer we were joined by a squadron of 
RCAF Mitchell bombers outfitted for aerial photography. The 
crew were a wild lot, but in later years I was very grateful for the 
work that they had done. When you trace this through, it is ob- 
vious that we would not have had the excellent airphoto coverage 
we did in the 1960s if there had not been such extensive wartime 
development along the Mackenzie and to Alaska. 


I cannot claim to have had any great impact upon the 
developments undertaken by the American forces during the 
war. Nor was my experience unique. Several of my school 
classmates worked with survey crews or in other ways on the 
Alaska highway. Two close friends joined the RCAF and 
experienced first hand the end of the war in Europe. By August 
1945 we all had a greater respect for the reality of war, even 
though our roles were very minor. As predicted, I attended the 
University of Alberta and became a civil engineer. My wartime 
survey experience was valuable both at University and afterward 
as a working engineer. 


In the mid 1970s I was privileged to be involved in the en- 
gineering and environmental studies which were carried out for 
the Canadian Arctic Gas Project and the proposed Mackenzie 
Highway. Some contrasts are interesting. It is possible that in 
terms of spent dollars, the pipeline right-of-way and 
environmental studies cost more than the entire Alaska Highway 
prior to 1945. Certainly they took a lot longer, longer in fact than 
all of the Second World War. The soil surveys and permafrost 
studies for the Mackenzie Highway took about twice as long to 
complete as the entire Alaska Highway. Mind you, no one knew 
about or really worried about permafrost in 1942. It would be 
very easy to conclude that with today's emphasis on the 
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environment, it might not be possible in the future, to design and 
build the Alaska Highway in a single generation, if at all. 


Of more consequence, we were able to undertake an 
extensive environmental study of the Canol road and pipeline 
right-of-way to investigate the long term effect of uncontrolled ex- 
cavation in permanently frozen soil. These detailed studies, made 
thirty years after the event, demonstrated that the frozen terrain 
in the north has remarkable recuperative potential. In many 
places where major excavations had been made with no 
consideration of the soil and terrain conditions, the vegetation 
had been reintroduced and was flourishing. The ground was 
stable. In other places we were able to examine the long term 
effects of stripping the vegetation from a hillside or conducting 
uncontrolled excavation on slopes facing in different directions. 


The legacy of wartime construction has greatly aided the 
opening of Canada's north and provided opportunities for research 
on full scale developments which have been in place for some time. 
And, yes, some of the surplus equipment is still in use. 
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Coping with the "Halcyon Days" of War: 
The Economic Impact of the Alaska Highway and 
Related Projects on the City of Edmonton 


Christopher Hackett 


ow important was the construction of the northern 

wartime projects to the city of Edmonton? In this 

chapter, Christopher Hackett challenges lingering 

assumptions about the overwhelmingly positive 
economic benefits these projects had on the city. As Hackett points 
out, the City government had to cope with a massive influx of 
workers at a time when its infrastructure and housing had 
deteriorated as a result of the Great Depression. To understand the 
short term net impact of the northern projects, he carefully weighs 
the various outcomes—from the ensuing wartime housing crisis 
and wage inflation to the new tax revenues accruing to the City. 
He points out that isolating the longer term impact of the projects 
is complicated by oil-induced growth following the Leduc 
discoveries. Nevertheless, Hackett finds sufficient evidence in the 
trends in postwar tourism and the forwarding trade to conclude 
that the projects did not lead to significant structural changes in 
the Edmonton economy. 
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n February of 1955 John Hodgson, retired commissioner of the 

City of Edmonton, was called to testify before the Alberta 
government Royal Commission on the Metropolitan 
Development of Calgary and Edmonton.’ As part of his brief, 
Hodgson gave an overview of the economic history of the city, 
describing how it had plunged into debt during the First World 
War, a debt that had only increased during the 1920s and the 
early years of the Great Depression.” When his story reached the 
second World War, the tale changed abruptly. Although clearly 
uncomfortable with the phrase due to its overwhelmingly 
positive connotation during a time of great trial for the country, 
Hodgson said that the period of the war could only be described 
as "halcyon days" for the City of Edmonton. Instead of adding to 
the prewar mountain of debt, the City generated a $6 million 
surplus between 1939 and 1945. There was no doubt in his mind 
as to the cause of this remarkable transformation: the economic 
spin-offs generated by the American presence during the 
construction of the Alaska highway and related war projects. 
Hodgson's rosy picture of the war, however, failed to describe the 
short term economic consequences of rapid development, or to 
give any indication as to the long term impact of the war on 
Edmonton's economy. 


Historians have not denied Hodgson's rosy assessment. J.G. 
MacGregor, William C. Wonders, and Howard and Tamara 
Palmer, for instance, have presented the construction of the 
highway as an important event, although without really assessing 
its impact on the economy of the city.” In their recent study of the 
impact of the construction of highway on the Canadian North, 
K.S. Coates and W.R. Morrison provide a more mixed 
assessment. They suggest that the highway’s impact on 
Edmonton was significant, if less overwhelming than for some 
smaller communities further to the north, and that its 
construction introduced strains into the lives of the average 
Edmontonian, something discussed in greater detail by Steve 
Boddington in his presentation to the Alaska Highway 
Commemorative Symposium in June 1992. The purpose of this 
chapter is to examine Hodgson's “halcyon days" in order to put 
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the dramatic economic changes of the Second World War into 
their proper perspective. The essential questions which the paper 
will attempt to address are, first, what were the short term 
economic benefits and consequences of the projects during the 
war and, second, what impact did the Alaska Highway have on 
the long term prosperity enjoyed by the city after the war. 


Canadian war production was concentrated in only a few 
centres, part of C.D. Howe's determination to make the Canadian 
economy serve the war effort rather than the other way around.” 
Most prairie cities had to be content with the less lucrative spin- 
offs from training bases, food production, and recruitment 
centres. After the long lean years of the depression, federal 
government war spending was a welcome benefit to prairie 
communities, though not as significant an engine for their 
economies as for the industrial centres of Montreal, Toronto, and 
Vancouver. Kenneth Norrie and Doug Owram, in their history of 
the Canadian economy, have noted that the war's differing 
influence on industrial and non-industrial areas caused the 
various regions to develop at different rates, reinforcing the 
tendency to centralise the Canadian economy in the three major 
urban centres.” 


Edmonton's economic performance measured by the degree 
of investment during the war stands in marked contrast to other 
Canadian cities away from the industrial centres of Ontario and 
Quebec. Edmonton's growth was a result of the unique 
combination of circumstances that caused the city to be selected 
as the headquarters for the construction of the military projects 
serving the North.’ These projects, the Alaska Highway, the 
Canol Project, and the Northwest Staging Route, gave Edmonton 
access to American dollars not available to other Canadian cities. 
Despite the economic benefits of the American ventures, 
Hodgson, Edmonton Mayor J.W. Fry, and other city 
administrators were forced to scramble to protect the city from 
being damaged rather than aided by the unexpected windfall. As 
many other small communities have found when confronted with 
an overwhelming economic and social invasion over a brief time, 
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no matter how benign the intentions of the invaders, a short-term 
economic boom can place the local area at risk while providing 
few long term benefits. Indeed, despite Hodgson's positive 
description of the war years, how the boom contributed to the 
postwar prosperity enjoyed by Edmonton is not at all clear. 


As Hodgson told the Royal Commission, the years between 
1914 and 1939 were hard ones for Edmonton. Over-exuberant 
expansion financed by borrowed money during the pre-First 
World War boom left the city in dire straits in 1914 when the real 
estate market collapsed. A declining revenue base and a 
consistent demand for municipal services forced the City to 
borrow even more between 1914 and 1936 to meet its obligations." 
Economic activity in the city underwent occasional growth spurts 
in the 1920s, based on the relative success or failure of the farming 
and resource economy and Edmonton's development as a rail and 
air supply centre for the Canadian North.’ For the most part, 
however, the local business community saw as many down years 
as up. The 1930s saw the economic cycles even out, but only ina 
purely negative sense as the city joined most of North America in 
the grip of the Great Depression. Edmonton's economic instability 
was not unusual for an Alberta municipality during the 1920s and 
1930s as a high debt load and sailing close to the edge of default 
were the norm from the First World War to the Second.” 


In 1937 city administrators set in place long-term policies 
designed to alleviate the Edmonton's debt load and to return it to 
solvency. Termed the Fortin restructuring plan after the man who 
proposed it, Jules Fortin, the plan allowed the City to consolidate 
its considerable debt load and spread its indemnities over a 
longer period.” Financed by bonds sold in the American market, 
the Fortin plan permitted Edmonton to make smaller payments, 
freeing capital for immediate use and allowing the City to reduce 
its need for new loans. Thus, despite the economic woes of the 
depression, the plan permitted Edmonton to begin to reduce its 
mountain of debt while diverting at least some small amount of 
revenues into its declining infrastructure. 
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Under the Fortin plan, Edmonton limped out of the Great 
Depression and into the Second World War with a financial status 
which, if not robust, was at least stable. Given the economic 
instability associated with the last war, there was understandable 
fear that the Second World War would undermine Edmonton's 
modest progress. Edmontonians need not have worried. The 
early years of the war saw a rise in the agricultural economy, as 
the war effort produced a ready market for Canadian grain. 
Edmonton, like the other major centres on the prairies, benefited 
indirectly from this boom, just as it had suffered from the decline 
of the agricultural economy during the Great Depression. Even 
more importantly, the opening of air training bases and the 
placing of a Commonwealth Air Training Plan base in the city 
introduced significant amounts of badly needed federal 
government money into the local economy.” 


While the Edmonton economy was clearly on better terms than 
it had been before 1939, there were still many reasons for concern. 
Despite the significant movement of Edmontonians into the armed 
forces, the city continued to have problems with unemployment. 
Discharged soldiers and people moving into the city from the 
country in search of employment pressured the city's resources.” 
Relief expenditures in 1939 and 1940 still ran at $948,310 and $674,942 
respectively before decreasing to $50,653 in 1942, the year 
construction began on the Alaska Highway, and reaching zero for 
1943 and 1944." The city also worried about the potential loss of its 
position as the major air centre in the area and thus as the supplier to 
the Canadian western Arctic.” Mayor Fry saw the increase in the air 
facilities in Calgary as coming at the expense of Edmonton and 
demanded that Edmonton's airport not be allowed to fall into relative 
decline in comparison to its old rival to the south.” He was incensed 
at what he believed was a continuing pattern of war spending that 
favoured Calgary. Fry wrote to James A. MacKinnon, his personal 
friend, MP for Edmonton, and federal Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, complaining: 


It is heart-breaking for many Edmontonians to see 
what has happened in Calgary, where they have 
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over 8,000 men garrisoned compared with out [sic] 
1,400 and we hear of 56 buildings in East Calgary, 
which causes great dissatisfaction. You know my 
own views in this matter, and I think you have 
done all that you could in the past, but that there 
was a combination of adverse circumstances which 
seemed to militate against Edmonton to a 
remarkable degree.” 


Whatever the amount of new economic activity, investment in 
Edmonton was relatively small in comparison to the major 
industrial areas of the country and included no significant 
manufacturing component. 


Although Edmonton had no reason to be complacent about 
its position in the early stages of the war, the city's officials 
showed very little interest in trying to affect the route chosen for 
the Alaska highway, a potential source of investment for the city. 
There was some interest in the local business community,” but 
while British Columbia and Alberta worked actively to sway the 
decision makers in Ottawa and Washington over the choice of 
route,» Edmonton made only a token contribution. The city 
administrators did consult with F.S. Wright, editor of the Nor' 
West Miner and vocal advocate of the prairie route for the Alaska 
highway, but offered him only tacit support and occasional ad 
revenue. When Wright and lobby interests from Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and Saskatchewan formed the United States- 
Canada-Alaska-Prairie Highway Association (USCAPHA) in 1941 
to push for the prairie route, Edmonton administrators spent 
more time on diplomatic niceties than they did on policy 
positions towards the organisation.” The City did contribute $100 
and appointed a permanent representative to the USCAPHA, 
lawyer Charles A. Grant.” Grant's appointment seems to have 
been more for form than an effort to further the highway as he 
expressed little faith in the enterprise.” 


Why the city administrators failed to take any serious interest in 
the project is not clear, but there may have been two reasons. First, it 
may have reflected a lack of faith that the prairies could win over the 
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coast when the route was chosen and a preference for spending the 
city's efforts where profit was more likely. Second, Edmonton clearly 
saw its hinterland as lying to the immediate north and northeast 
rather than the northwest, the direction the highway would open up 
to them. Edmontonians were more interested in developing 
relationships with the mining areas of the North, the tar sands, 
Outpost Island, Great Slave Lake, Yellowknife, Gordon Lake, and 
Great Bear Lake and the gold fields, than in exploiting the Peace 
River, Yukon, and Alaska route.” 


Despite this early lackadaisical attitude toward the highway, 
when the governments of Canada and the United States decided 
that the route would pass through Edmonton, the city was quick 
to adopt the highway and to protect its claim. When Mayor Fry 
heard that British Columbia interests were trying to overturn the 
decision to build the highway across the prairies, he wrote 
MacKinnon asking if he should take action to defend Edmonton's 
interest in the Alaska Highway.” MacKinnon assured him that 
despite immense pressure from the British Columbia 
government, the Canadian government was firmly committed to 
bringing the highway through Edmonton. MacKinnon's letter 
also reveals that Edmonton's business leaders viewed the new 
highway as a long term asset: 


I have been in touch with moulders of public 
opinion in Edmonton in connection with this 
matter, and I believe that if the Provincial 
Government will do something about a connection 
from Fort St. John South, as far as a highway is 
concerned, and get something actually under way 
from the central United States via Edmonton to 
Fort St. John, it would tend to make the location of 
an Alaska Highway secure for all time. I cannot see 
where in the near future at any event there could 
be a tourist highway projected by another route to 
Alaska.” 


The decision to build the highway via Edmonton and the 
selection of the city as the headquarters for the various projects in 
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the northwest caused an immediate influx of American capital, 
soldiers, and civilians. It has been estimated that the Americans 
spent as much as $200 million while building the projects, a 
significant percentage of which was spent in Edmonton.” In 
addition to official spending, between 1942 and 1946, the years in 
which the projects were underway, over 48,000 American soldiers 
and civilian employees either resided in or passed through 
Edmonton.” The extent of the invasion was actually much larger 
than this figure since many of the Americans took advantage of 
Edmonton's proximity to home and relative safety to bring their 
spouses and dependants. 


Northwest Service Command Headquarters, US Army (EA-160-1522) 


The positive impacts of the American influx on the city of 
Edmonton are fairly obvious. The Americans had to be fed, 
housed, transported, provided with the necessities of everyday 
life, and, when necessary, buried. As well, the organizations they 
worked for, whether military or one of the several civilian 
contractors working on the projects, required office space and 
related services. Some new buildings were constructed on the 
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military bases but, for the most part, offices were rented in 
existing buildings. All in all, over fifty-nine buildings or floors in 
buildings in the city were leased by the Americans.” Airports 
were upgraded for the Northwest Staging Route, with a major 
new air base constructed at Namao, making Edmonton, in the 
words of the Edmonton Bulletin, “one of the best-equipped air 
centres in the world."” 


For Edmontonians as individuals, the arrival of the 
Americans was a mixed blessing. Unemployment dropped to 
near zero resulting in labour shortages, a welcome change from 
what many workers experienced even after the beginning of the 
war. Even better for the average Edmontonian, wages were 
higher than they had ever been, with unskilled workers 
commanding sums previously reserved for skilled labour. The 
Americans brought with them their own wage standards, which 
exceeded those that local employers could, or would, pay.” 
American contractors and government agencies also proved to be 
aggressive employers, even hiring employees away from the 
City. As a result the labour climate in Edmonton tipped decidedly 
in favour of employees. Local employers, as could be expected, 
were less than enthusiastic about the new state of affairs, 
complaining about their inability to compete for labourers. 
Questions about the problem were even raised in the House of 
Commons.” Despite the complaints of the employers, there was 
little interest in attracting outsiders to augment the workforce. 
When people outside of Edmonton wrote city officials inquiring 
about job prospects, the invariable response was that there were 
plenty of Edmontonians to fill the available positions and they 
should not come.” 


The appearance of so many people in Edmonton in such a 
short time created obvious social and economic tensions in the life 
of the average Edmontonian.” Perhaps the most important such 
concern was the housing shortage that resulted from too many 
people trying to occupy too few housing units. Housing had been 
at a premium in Edmonton even before the war. Edmonton's 
population had grown during the Great Depression but housing 
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starts had slowed to a standstill due to the poor financial 
climate.” Many single family dwellings were occupied by two, 
and sometimes more, families. The beginning of the war 
exacerbated an already tense situation when families of 
servicemen from around the province flocked into the city while 
their husbands were overseas. As mentioned, these numbers 
were further swelled by discharged servicemen and workers 
attracted by economic opportunities. Given wartime shortages of 
building materials, there was no way that housing construction 
could keep up with demand. 


When the Americans came to Edmonton, they turned a 
serious problem into an emergency. In a 1943 letter concerning 
the housing shortage, Hodgson wrote: "To say that the housing 
situation here is desperate is to err on the side of understatement 
I think ... We have had tough financial problems to resolve in the 
past, but nothing equal to the problem created by the housing 
shortage here."” In an attempt to stem the crisis, the City 
encouraged the conversion of single family dwellings into 
multiple family units but people still had to scramble to find 
space.” Houses had to be purchased in cash, if they could be 
found at all. When a young serviceman and former journalist, 
Clyde Gilmour, wrote John Hodgson trying to prevail on the city 
commissioner to help Gilmour's parents find a house they could 
purchase over time, Hodgson's response left little hope that much 
could be done. 


There is no chance whatever of buying a house in 
Edmonton except with all cash and every real 
estate agent have [sic] orders on their [sic] books 
for such purchases. One of them, Frank Lorimer, 
told me that he had 150 orders at the moment for 
the purchase of houses, all on a full cash basis, and 
that during the past two years he had not sold 
more than two houses on time.” 


Dr. G.M. Little, Edmonton's Medical Officer of Health, 
studied the housing problem in 1943 and reported: 
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At present many of our people are living in such 
congested quarters, and buildings so unfit for 
human habitation, that neither our health 
regulations nor public opinion would countenance 
these conditions if any alternative offered. 
Basements and garages in many parts of the city 
are being utilized for living purposes. Enforcement 
of our health regulations would leave many of our 
citizens homeless. In our rigorous climate this is, of 
course, impossible.” 


Little's report went on to argue that the housing shortage was a 
health crisis of serious proportions, with inadequate sanitation 
and crowded conditions setting the stage for a disastrous 
epidemic. Little's dire predictions, although in the end 
unfounded, illustrate the extent of the difficulty Edmontonians 
faced as a result of the housing crisis. 


The second major economic problem Edmontonians 
experienced as a result of the American invasion was that too 
many people were chasing too few rationed goods. The problem 
was not an inevitable by-product of the Alaska Highway and 
related projects but resulted from the failure of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board to estimate correctly the impact of the 
extraordinary increase of people in Edmonton and the area within 
its economic hinterland.” The Board set rations at far too low a 
level to service the needs of the people in the district. Some 
sympathy must be given to the Board in its deliberations. Many 
of the outsiders were not intended to be within the rationing 
system. American military personnel were supplied by their own 
sources, aS were many of the persons brought in by such 
American contractors as _ Bechtel-Price-Callahan. Americans 
should have been factored into the system, however, as almost all 
of them ate in restaurants or made casual purchases around the 
city. Still other Americans blended into the community as they set 
up households with their dependants, becoming part of the local 
economy. As a result, the city’s economy could not adequately 
cope with the stress of providing goods within the wartime 
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rationing system. Native Edmontonians suffered the worst as 
they had no recourse to the supplies of the United States military 
or contractors and, when they competed for goods directly 
against the Americans, they often came up second as the 
Americans had more money and were more aggressive.” 


For Edmonton’s government, the Americans, and the 
economic activity that resulted from their presence, provided a 
welcome source of revenue. The City's tax income increased to its 
highest sum in Edmonton's history to that point.” There were, of 
course, expenses that arose in coping with the arrival of the 
Americans. City administrators worked hard to alleviate the 
housing problem and the other shortages of the war. The City 
also had to make contributions to the war effort, donating land 
for everything from telephone lines to temporary graveyards for 
any American service personnel that might be killed while 
constructing the highway.” These expenses were easily offset by 
new revenue and the City happily complied with American 
requests for facilities. 


The City's relationship with the Americans was not without 
controversy. In 1943 a crisis developed over the Edmonton's 
ability to tax American enterprises, a crisis that threatened to turn 
Hodgson's “halcyon days" into a nightmare of debt. The 
agreement between the United States and Canadian governments 
under which the highway was being constructed called for 
American government enterprises to be exempted from Canadian 
taxation for the duration of the project. On 23 February 1943, 
Bechtel-Price-Callahan, the largest private American contractor in 
Edmonton, fired the first salvo in the impending crisis when Neil 
H. Durkee, the company's administration manager, wrote the city 
land department requesting that the company's taxes be held in 
abeyance until improvement taxes could be adequately 
calculated.“ At the same time, Bechtel-Price-Callahan let it be 
known that it was going to test Edmonton’s ability to tax 
American non-government contractors under the agreement 
between the two countries. This was a serious challenge to 
Edmonton since the majority of its new revenues were tied into 
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American enterprises and, if Bechtel-Price-Callahan was 
successful, the City could be plunged back into another round of 
ruinous debt in an attempt to meet wartime obligations. 


That very day, Thomas Garside, the City Solicitor, wrote to 
the Department of External Affairs requesting clarification of the 
right of municipalities to levy taxes and fees on American 
contractors. The matter was treated seriously in Ottawa and 
Norman Robertson, Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
responded. He wrote that no agreement between the two 
countries precluded the City from levying any tax within its 
jurisdiction, although the City could wave such taxes if it saw fit.” 


Despite Robertson's assurances, the matter refused to go 
away. On 10 March 1943 Colonel W.J. Woodbury of the American 
Corps of Engineers wrote Mayor Fry demanding that all city 
taxes and assessments be waived on American government 
projects within Edmonton.” Woodbury offered to keep the City 
informed of any building projects for record purposes but 
categorically refused to pay any fees on any such projects. Fry 
responded immediately with a letter enclosing a copy of the 
opinion of External Affairs and politely informing Woodbury that 
he hoped that the matter was concluded.” 


The matter was most emphatically not concluded. The 
Americans appealed to their government in Washington to have 
the international agreement broadened to cover municipal and 
provincial taxes. The American government approached the 
Canadian government and requested that the necessary 
amendments be to made to the original accord. The Canadian 
government in turn contacted the governments of Alberta and 
British Columbia, asking if they would be willing to abrogate 
their taxes in the interest of the war effort. The Alberta 
government passed a copy of the letter on to Fry in an effort to 
ascertain Edmonton's position on the issue.” Fry, as could be 
expected, was less than enthusiastic about the suggestion. 


If it was not bad enough that the Canadian diplomats 
appeared to be amenable to abandoning Edmonton's interests in 
favour of international harmony, Bechtel-Price-Callahan decided 
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to raise the ante by refusing to pay any taxes until the matter was 
clarified.” Thomas Walker, the City Assessor, wrote back, 
enclosing copies of all previous correspondence supporting the 
Edmonton's right to tax and pointing out that Bechtel-Price- 
Callahan had signed a contract, which included a clause agreeing 
to pay all required municipal taxes, for each plot of land leased 
from the City.” | 


The City began to pressure the Province to stand up for 
Edmonton's rights. The most important issue city administrators had 
to address was the question of patriotic support of the war effort. 
Garside wrote the Deputy Assistant Treasurer, pointing out that 
Edmonton had never charged improvement taxes or permit fees for 
any project conducted by the American military and arguing that the 
issue was about charging improvement taxes on land leased by 
civilian contractors, as they had agreed when they leased the land. 
Fry wrote to both Premier Ernest Manning and Provincial Treasurer 
Solon E. Low, outlining the City's position and hinting that an 
unfavourable agreement by the federal government could lead to 
Edmonton defaulting on some of its obligations. Fry noted that he 
was aware of the benefits accruing from having the Americans in 
Edmonton and vicinity but complained that the City had bent over 
backwards trying to accommodate the contractors and was now 
being ill-used.”' 


Fry sent copies of his correspondence to his friend and ally in 
Ottawa, James A. MacKinnon. MacKinnon passed Fry's 
complaints to Louis St. Laurent, Minister of External Affairs, who 
assured him that nothing the Department of External Affairs had 
done or was likely to do compromised the ability of Edmonton to 
tax American contractors.” The attempted tax revolt ended 
quietly with Fry's vociferous defence winning the day. The 
Canadian government did not enter into an agreement to change 
the taxation power and economic disaster was averted for 
Edmonton. 


Statistics from the period during which the American projects 
were being constructed reveal their impact on Edmonton. The 
total tax collected by the City rose from $39 million in 1939 to $52 
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million dollars in 1944.** Many expenses dropped. As mentioned, 
the City's share of relief expenditures dropped from $948,310 in 
1939 to zero by 1943.% The city administrators were able to 
eliminate their short term bank debt, replacing it with a surplus 
as early as 1942.” Long term debenture debt decreased almost $3 
million from $22 million in 1939 to $19 million in 1944, while $6 
million dollars in victory bonds were set aside for postwar use.” 
All utilities increased their revenue, with even the streetcar 
making a surplus on a five-cent fare.” The City was able to keep 
the mill rate at 49.50 from 1942 through to 1950.” After the lean 
years of the preceding two decades, it is hardly surprising that 
John Hodgson was as enthusiastic as he was in his 1956 
presentation to the Royal Commission on the Metropolitan 
Development of Calgary and Edmonton. 
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Neither the positive nor the negative short term impacts of 
the war can be completely laid at the feet of the American 
projects. Most western Canadian cities experienced similar 
benefits and problems during the war. All reported employment 
at or near full capacity, deficiencies in housing, and shortages of 
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consumer goods.” They all reported a similar pattern of economic 
growth to that experienced by Edmonton, that is significant but 
slow growth until 1941, followed by rapid expansion to full 
capacity. What the Alaska projects did do was overheat an 
already strained economy. Just as such cities as Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, and Regina were forced to deal with problems 
resulting from the economic impact of the war effort, Edmonton 
had those problems and was forced to cope with the added stress 
of the American presence. The short term pressures were 
significant and, as Canada's experience with megaprojects in the 
1970s showed, massive investment which does not serve the 
interests of the local community can be far more detrimental than 
beneficial. Thus, in Edmonton's case, the value of the war projects 
can only be assessed by measuring the extent to which they made 
long term structural changes to the local economy. If they 
contributed to Edmonton's post war prosperity in any realistic 
way, then the dislocation and stresses can still be seen as positive 
for the city. If they did not, then the pressures born by the 
average Edmontonian, other than those who profited directly 
from the American presence, were simply another burden of war. 
The rest of this paper, then, must address the long term impact of 
the American projects on Edmonton. 


The completion of the war projects brought an end to 
significant activity by the United States military in Edmonton. 
The Americans, both military and private contractors, left the city 
almost as abruptly as they had come. By early 1945 only a 
skeleton staff of Americans remained behind.” The American 
government transferred quite a few assets to the City when the 
military withdrew, most notably several buildings it had 
constructed and improvements upon several others that had been 
leased.” Particularly valuable were the new and upgraded airport 
facilities built for the Northwest Staging Route, which bolstered 
Edmonton's ability to supply its traditional markets in the 
North.” Other important acquisitions were buildings turned over 
to the school board, American barracks which, when turned into 
housing units, helped to alleviate the ongoing housing shortage, 
and a 250 bed military hospital.” 
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Edmontonians hoped, as they had from the first 
announcement of the project, that the Alaska highway would 
have a significant impact on the post-war economy through 
tourism and the opening of supply routes into Alaska. The City of 
Edmonton lobbied, through organisations such as the USCAPHA 
and on a government to government basis, to have the highway 
paved and tourism promoted.” In 1945, Charles Grant began 
expressing faith for the first time in the highway and the 
USCAPHA. Referring to a recent USCAPHA conference, he wrote 
Hodgson "the meeting was a profitable one and may well be of 
material assistance to us in getting and keeping a tourist 
attraction [about] which for a long time, to say the least, I have 
had grave doubts, but which I now believe may well repay the 
cost of upkeep through colonisation and tourist traffic."” At the 
end of 1946, the Edmonton Journal predicted that the highway 
would shortly begin to provide benefits to Edmonton through the 
many tourists that would travel along it to the North. According 
to the Journal, this was only the beginning. The thousands of cars 
travelling up the highway from all over Canada and the United 
States would stimulate greater settlement as tourist facilities were 
developed along the route. Northern settlement, further spurred 
on by exploitation of the natural resources of the region and the 
need to build defence establishments in the North, would provide 
Edmonton with a wealthy and hungry hinterland in which to sell 
its goods, bringing permanent prosperity to the city. The Journal 
called on the federal government do to what it felt was the logical 
thing—to upgrade the highway and to encourage settlement.” 


Such enthusiasm was not confined to Edmonton. Erick F. 
Willis, Minister of Public Works for Manitoba, had made similar 
comments in a speech he had made in Ottawa in 1943. He had 
predicted the impact of tourist and commercial traffic would 
inevitably turn Edmonton into a major metropolis, undoubtedly 
surpassing Seattle as the supplier to Alaska. Other prairie cities 
would have to be prepared to exploit Edmonton's good fortune to 
the best of their ability. 
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The opportunity which is created places upon us 
grave responsibilities in the way of making sure that 
our highways connecting with Edmonton are capable 
of attracting American tourist traffic. The provinces 
and boards of trade must use every effort in order to 
convince the American public of the advisability of 
taking the shortest route to Edmonton by passing 
through the prairie provinces.” 


Unfortunately for Edmonton, expectations of a buoyant 
tourism industry were wildly overoptimistic. Jurisdiction over the 
Canadian section of the Alaska highway was transferred from the 
American military to the Canadian military in 1946. The 
Canadian military began granting permits for tourists to travel to 
Alaska as early as 1947, but there were few takers and those few 
were almost invariably Americans. Canadians’ well-known 
indifference to the North precluded selecting Alaska as a vacation 
site, particularly when it meant travelling hundreds of miles of 
dirt road with almost no tourist facilities and when applicants 
had to be screened in person in Edmonton.” Most Americans 
agreed, leaving the highway to their more adventurous 
countrymen. The Grande Prairie Herald-Tribune ominously 
predicted that, unless the Alberta government immediately took 
action to make the Peace River highway an all weather route and 
built a cut-off from Whitecourt to Grande Prairie, tourists wanting 
to see Peace River and Alaska would travel over British Columbia 
highways, not Alberta's.” 


Hope for Edmonton as a major supply centre for Alaska was 
equally unfounded. The development of the highway and, even 
more importantly, the upgrading of the airports for the 
Northwest Staging Route, did fortify traditional patterns of trade 
between Edmonton and the Canadian North. Without a doubt, 
having the various northern projects headquartered in Edmonton 
did reinforce the idea of the city as "Gateway to the North," an 
important part of the city's identity dating back to the Klondike 
gold rush. These improvements, however, only improved 
existing trade relationships for which Edmonton had no real rival. 
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In 1946, the various Edmonton newspapers began a campaign to 
have the federal government allow American goods to travel duty 
free in bond across Alberta on their way to Alaska. The 
government did enter into an agreement with the American 
government to that effect, paving the way for Edmonton's 
aspirations should the Americans be inclined to use the route.” 
Prospects appeared even brighter when a dock strike in late 1946 
in Seattle, the traditional source of supply for Alaska, began to 
lead to food shortages in Alaska.” Protracted negotiations led to 
the organisation of a convoy of food up through Alberta and on 
to Alaska via the highway, which Edmontonians hoped heralded 
a new and permanent pattern of trade. 


Unfortunately, the shipment was a one time thing. 
Edmonton, and the highway, could not compete with Seattle in 
terms of cost of delivery and, with the end of the strike, Alaska- 
Seattle trade reverted to normal. The highway was simply not 
structurally strong enough to sustain an extensive trade. Even 
during the war, it was recognised that the highway between 
Edmonton and Dawson Creek could not sustain significant 
volumes of heavily laden traffic. It was assumed that most goods 
going up the highway would reach Dawson Creek by the 
Northern Alberta Railway, and even during the war the highway 
and the railway were overtaxed to deliver goods coming from the 
city. The government of Alberta attempted to have the federal 
government pay to upgrade the highway, but the King 
government preferred to put its money into the railway as it 
assumed that the highway would be abandoned after the war in 
favour of a more direct connection.” In a memorandum written 
for the Department of Transport, D.W. McLachlan, a 
Departmental engineer, recommended against improving the 
highway, advising instead that a route through British Columbia 
be built after the war. "Financial considerations practically fix the 
railway in its location but permit the highway to be abandoned 
for through traffic if such should be desired."”’ It was not until the 
1950s, with the construction of the Whitecourt cut-off, that the 
highway route via Edmonton was improved enough to become a 
significant conduit for goods and services. Thus, it is likely that 
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while there was some increase in goods and services reaching 
northern markets as a result of the highway and related projects, 
it is unlikely that these transactions were large enough to make 
significant structural changes in the local economy. 


In assessing the economic impacts of the building of the Alaska 
Highway and related projects on Edmonton, they must be given a 
mixed report. The American invasion forced the city's residents to 
cope with problems on a greater order of magnitude than those faced 
by others in the region. In the short term, the highway did provide a 
significant amount of new revenue to the city and presented the 
city's elite with a variety of economic opportunities they probably 
would not have had otherwise. Many residents of the city, however, 
must have been brought to severe hardship by the shortage of 
housing and consumer goods caused by the presence of so many 
outsiders. Indeed, there may well have been a split in enthusiasm, 
with government and business interests thrilled at the opportunities, 
while the average Edmontonian accepted it as part of the war effort. 
Hodgson's description of the war as "halcyon days" may not have 
been the phrase that all of his fellow residents of Edmonton would 
have chosen. 


The long term impacts of the highway, the Canol pipeline, 
and the Northwest Staging Route are more problematic. In some 
cases, there is insufficient direct fiscal data about the long term 
business generated from the projects. In others, the number 
crunching has not yet been done. There seems to be enough 
anecdotal evidence, however, to suggest that the short term 
economic benefits during the war, however significant, were 
inadequate to kick-start a significant increase in tourism or the 
forwarding trade. Without tourism or the Alaska trade, there was 
little new opportunity to make money because of the highway. 
The highway and the Northwest Staging Route did reinforce the 
connection between Edmonton and the North and cause the local 
air facilities to be upgraded. Perhaps the lone significant benefit 
could be that the capital inflow into the municipal government, 
the new buildings, and the creation of new living space, all, 
undoubtedly helped to prepare Edmonton to cope with the 
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inundation of workers that occurred following the discovery of 
the Leduc oil field. 


The story of the Alaska highway and the other projects’ 
impact on Edmonton has in many ways only begun to be 
explored. The work of Steve Boddington, Coates and 
Morrison, as well as this paper reveal a city under enormous 
stress as its citizens attempted to cope with the American 
invasion, however benign. Further research is required to 
investigate coping mechanisms developed by Edmontonians. 
For example, was there a significant black market in the city in 
response to the shortages in the official channels of supply? If 
so, did this result in an increase in the quantity and nature of 
crime in the city? In terms of political relationships, how 
effective was the connection between Fry and MacKinnon in 
furthering the interests of the city and did it result in 
Edmonton receiving better treatment than other communities 
on the prairies? There is also a real need for more literature on 
the impact of the Second World War on other cities and rural 
areas of Canada in order to provide points of comparison. ” 


Finally, there is a need to back up with hard figures the 
assessments of this paper as to the long term impact of the 
American projects. This may, however, not be possible due to the 
relatively short time between the American withdrawal in 1945 
and the opening of the Leduc oil fields in 1947. Given the 
overwhelming impact of both war and oil on Edmonton, any less 
obvious residual effects of the highway, the Northwest staging 
route, and the Canol pipeline, may have been masked by other, 
more critical, influences on the city's economic life. 
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"Miles and Miles..." Remembering 
Black Troops Who Built the Alcan Highway 


Lael Morgan 


ael Morgan shifts our attention once more, from the 

city of Edmonton to the construction sites of the 

Alaska Highway and the Canol spur road. She 

examines the forgotten black soldiers who toiled on 
the northern projects. At a time when segregation and prejudice 
were officially sanctioned in the US Army and when Canadian 
officials objected to black American soldiers being seen in populated 
areas of Canada, more than one-third of the American soldiers who 
worked on the original Alaska tote road and the Canol spur road 
were black. In Morgan's view, despite unequal training and some 
military leaders who questioned the intellectual capacity of the 
black troops for the work, they held their own when compared to 
the white divisions. In the long run, such achievements helped 
pave the way for the racial integration of the armed forces. 
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D eep in a stack of dusty 1943 war records is a wistful quote 
from a Negro soldier who had been asked what working on 
the Alcan Highway was like. "It's miles and miles of nothing but 
miles and miles," he said.’ 


The construction of the Alcan (now called the Alaska 
Highway) during the Second World War has been likened to the 
building of the Panama Canal.’ Most experts predicted it could 
not be done. Its route through the unmapped Canadian Rockies 
spanned some of the coldest, toughest, least explored country in 
North America. Yet the United States Army Corps of Engineers 
pushed through a 1,500 mile road linking Alaska to the outside 
world in just eight months and 12 days. 


One-third of the 10,607 men who built the original pioneer 
road were members of segregated black regiments—the 97th, 
95th, and 93rd—under the command of white officers.’ The 
Alaska section was built solely by black troops. Half of the 2,500 
men assigned to build the Canol spur road off the Alcan at 
Whitehorse to the Norman Wells oil fields in the Northwest 
Territories were also Afro-American.’ 


All black troops were originally deemed unfit for the task.” 
Their presence was protested. Yet despite incredible odds in an 
alien and harsh land, they more than proved themselves, paving 
the way for integration and equal rights that ultimately would be 
accorded their race. 


You won't find much about these men in the history books. 
The official, 759-page United States Army history of the Corps of 
Engineers covers black involvement in a one-sentence footnote.° A 
best selling book on this subject, Trail of '42, has only three distant 
photos of blacks—no close-ups—in a collection of 178 pictures.’ 
And a search through the United States National Archives will 
produce only a few dozen photos of black units among hundreds 
taken by the military public information service during the 
highway's building.’ 

The slight was intentional. Brigadier General Clarence 
Sturdevant, Assistant Chief of Engineers, was apologetic when he 
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informed General Simon Bolivar Buckner, head of the Alaskan 
Command, that black troops would be sent north: "I have heard 
that you object to having colored troops in Alaska and we have 
attempted to avoid sending them. However, we have been forced 
to use two colored regiments and it seems unwise for diplomatic 
reasons to use them both in Canada since the Canadians also 
prefer whites."” Buckner, son of the Confederate general who 
surrendered to Grant, detailed his objections in writing: 


The thing which I have opposed principally has 
been their [colored divisions] establishment as 
point troops for the unloading of transports at our 
docks. The very high wages offered to unskilled 
labor here would attract a large number of them 
and cause them to remain and settle after the war, 
with the natural result that they would interbreed 
with the Indians and Eskimos and produce an 
astonishingly objectionable race of mongrels which 
would be a problem from now on. We have 
enough racial problems here and elsewhere.” 


To placate Buckner, it was agreed that black troops would not be 
allowed near any settlements. The promise was adhered to so 
strictly that very few residents in Fairbanks and Big Delta, 
Alaska's two major Alcan outposts, ever realised blacks were in 
the area. Canadian residents of Dawson Creek, Ft. Nelson, 
Whitehorse, and a few Indian villages through which the road 
passed had brief interaction with black troops, but, for the most 
part, the Army kept them on the move, in the wilds. 


Canadian objections and those of Buckner were echoed by 
American military planners who worried that Afro-Americans 
might lack the intellectual capacity to handle bulldozers. While 
the Army recognised there were gifted blacks like the Tuskegee 
Airmen, who were singled out for special training, the majority of 
black servicemen had little or no education and few commanders 
dared to gamble on their capabilities for strategic assignments. 
The Army General Classification Test showed the learning ability 
of 83.9 percent of the men in a typical black unit to be below 
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average or inferior, while only 33.3 percent of the soldiers in 
white units fell into this category." Critics of the test argue that it 
had a built in bias. Certainly, illiterate troops, especially those 
who did not know much English, were at a decided 
disadvantage. Accordingly, black soldiers of the rank and file 
were relegated to stateside "housekeeping" duties until military 
planners became desperate for manpower and decided to chance 
sending them north for the important mission of building the 
Alcan under threat of enemy attack.” 


The majority of black veterans I interviewed agree that their 
white commanding officers accorded them fair treatment. In fact, 
white officers in charge of black troops were sometimes looked 
down on by commanders of all-white units,” and their success 
depended on getting their black troops up to speed. 


Looking for leadership for his all black Company C, 93rd 
Regiment, white commander Robert Platt Boyd discovered only 22 of 
his 280 men tested as having average potential; a sprinkling rated 
below average and a heavy majority tested in the lowest percentile. 


The Company C commander checked the background of his 
recruits and discovered few had much chance to improve their 
circumstances: "Most of the men (boys really 17-20 years old) 
were from the cotton and corn fields of southern Mississippi, or 
from the rice and cane fields and the Bayou Country of southern 
Louisiana. Very few of them had much education, and I 
subsequently discovered that some of Bayou boys spoke very 
little English, but a sort of French Patois that was their native 
language." Boyd's challenge was typical and he rose to it by 
developing an innovative colour-coded system for noting 
attendance and AWOLs, teaching the illiterate to sign for their 
paycheques (their signatures all emulated his handwriting), and 
establishing simple but effective training programs. As a result, 
his men constructed 240 miles of road in record time, and 
Company C received the Meritorious Unit Citation for 
distinguished service.” 


In addition to being educationally disadvantaged, black 
troops sometimes had to fight blatant prejudice. In 1943 Ruth 
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Gruber, author of I Went to Soviet Russia, charged the Army with 
discriminating against Negro troops in Alaska. Her allegations 
apparently never saw print beyond the confidential military 
report that denied mistreatment and hinted that Gruber was a 
communist sympathiser."’ However, a secret memo from 
operations headquarters, made after a field inspection at sixty- 
three below zero during this same period noted the clothing of 
Delta's black regiment was in "abominable condition" and the 
living conditions of black troops were wretched. The writer went 
on to say: "The pathetically ill-equipped 97th is doing little but 
hibernating at present. It is of great importance, however, to point 
out that these men are not freezing in unusual numbers."” 


= 


Hard Driving on the Alcan near Ft. Nelson. Photo by Father John 
Paul Tanguay. (Lael Morgan Collection) 


In the field, black and white units were provided the same 
equipment and supplies, but whites often fared better than their 
Negro counterparts in more permanent camps. Facilities at the 
newly built Delta Air Base, opened to whites in the Corps of 
Engineers, were off limits to blacks." And black troops of the 
388th, who worked on the 1,600 mile Canol Pipeline and the 
Alcan spur road to the oil fields in the Northwest Territories, 
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apparently had an even harder lot. Both their commanders, 
General Brehon B. Somervell and Major Thomas A. Adcock, were 
from the south and, according to contemporary study, let the 
"traditional mores of the South govern Army policy on the Negro 
soldier."” Few of their black engineers were given training in 
driving heavy equipment and bridge building that provided 
many Alcan blacks with new job skills. According to researcher 
Philip Fradkin: 


Whites looked on the performance of the 388th as 
sort of a sub-Arctic minstrel show. In interviews 
and written accounts, frequent references were 
made to blacks dancing, singing or shooting craps. 
The 388th was put to work immediately cutting 
wood for fuel on the paddle-wheeled steamboats 
carrying men and equipment downstream to 
Norman Wells. They also became skilled at loading 
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and unloading the vast stockpile of four-inch 
pipe—stevedoring work, as observers described it. 
At one time the soldiers cut 2,000 cords of wood by 
hand, only to have some of it consumed by a forest 
fire. A lot of time was spent just slapping at the 
swarms of mosquitoes and flies.” 


Originally scheduled to go south in the fall of 1942, the 388th was 
left to winter over without proper clothing. About 400 of the 
regiment were put to work cutting lumber to be used for housing 
for white troops and civilian workers, while the black sawmill 
detail lived in tents all winter, often at fifty degrees below.” 


“A 
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Alcan Bridge-building. Photo by Howard A. Garber of the 97". 
(Lael Morgan Collection) 


Finally the black Canol troops were relieved of their jobs by a 
civilian work force and crowded on to barges, "reminiscent of the 
slave ships of old," for a long trip back to the rail head and 
duty overseas.” 


Rev. Edward G. Carroll was a graduate of Columbia 
University and Yale Divinity School when he accepted an 
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assignment as chaplain for the 95th and Alcan duty. One of very 
few blacks allowed officer status (by virtue of his calling), Carroll 
fought for and won permission to eat in the officer's mess—an 
honour seldom afforded other black chaplains who were forced to 
eat alone. His view of the racial problem is broad: "Yes, there was 
discrimination. They said we didn't have the mentality to deal 
with heavy equipment . .. The race you don't know is the race 
you suspect, but our men proved themselves." 


, 


Office Work for the 95". Photo courtesy of Edward G. 
Carroll. (Lael Morgan Collection) 


It has been suggested that substandard performance by 
blacks assigned Alcan duty is the reason they failed to make the 
history books. Brigadier General Wiliam M. Hoge, first 
commander on the Alcan, remained outspoken on his low 
opinion of black units in an interview with an Army historian 
thirty-years after the highway's building: "They could do pick and 
shovel work and that was about all . . . They [the 97th] were 
practically useless."“ Lyman Woodman, serving as Alaska's 
public information officer for the Corps of Engineers, investigated 
these charges in 1980 and found them unsubstantiated. The 
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response of the late Colonel Donald H. Fischer, formerly a 
commander in the 97th Engineers, is typical: "I must strongly 
disagree with the person who was so uncomplimentary of the 
black troops. He probably did not realize that these men were, for 
the most part, uneducated, afraid, in an environment so new and 
strange and wondering if they were going to survive. I found 
them to respond very well to leadership and to be cheerful, 
willing, hard workers, and [they] developed into damn good 
soldiers."” Howard Garber who headed Company E of 97th 
agrees: "Our men's work effectiveness was very good considering 
during the summer they worked seven days per week and almost 
24 hour[s] a day."” 


Some bad reports may have been caused by a shortage of 
suitable equipment to do the job. When Colonel David Neuman, 
head of the 95th, arrived for Alcan duty, he discovered most of 
his regiment's bulldozers, trucks, and other equipment had been 
diverted to the all-white 341st, even though his black engineers 
had decidedly more building experience. His heavy equipment 
operators were reduced to using picks and wheelbarrows, and 
morale sank.” Colonel Heath Twitchell, who took over Neuman's 
command, managed to reclaim a few cats and graders and 
quickly instituted training programs. One of his commanders 
sometimes posted signs on the short stretches of road they 
managed to improve proclaiming, "Model Road: Built by 2n Bn, 
95th Engineers," in an attempt to show what the unit could do 
with enough time and proper equipment.” 


By all accounts, the majority of Alcan troops—both black and 
white—had little experience in road building and none with 
northern permafrost which turned to muddy quagmire when 
stripped of vegetation. For this reason, initial building efforts 
were slow, but the black divisions held their own. 


It is difficult to find official military records documenting 
misconduct of black troops. Military Day Records for black Alcan 
units show that there were few discipline problems and almost no 
desertions.” Black troops received the same pay as white, an 
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unheard of opportunity for them. When given the unique chance 
to learn new job skills, most responded with enthusiasm.” 


Walter Mason's A company of the 97th built 295 miles of road 
through stunted forest from Slana, across the Tanana River and then 
south into Canada. And eighty-five miles of that was corduroy road 
topped with felled trees—with some sections of the road built five 
layers deep to counter the permafrost. Mason and his men bucked 
winter temperatures as low as seventy degrees below zero, living in 
tents, existing mainly on dehydrated potatoes, Vienna sausage, 
Spam, and whatever game they could shoot.” 


Wesley Davis, recalls twenty hour workdays and the time he 
hid in a culvert for an hour sweating and waiting for a ten foot 
bear on the side of the road to go back into the woods.” 
Alexander Powell remembers days as a crane operator for the 
97th when temperatures dropped to seventy degrees below: "We 
wore three pairs of socks with galoshes instead of shoes because 
the leather would freeze. We had adequate clothing—lined 
parkas, pants, mittens and heavy underwear, but it was still 
mighty cold. But I was a young man who felt he had a job to do 
and I did it." Mail delivery was infrequent. The troops worked 
seven days a week, around-the-clock in summer, and many went 
a year or more without leave. Yet morale was high to according 
Walter Mason: "We made about five miles a day; had to move 
camp every two or three days. Ours was the first cat (bulldozer) 
to cross the border and everybody climbed on. We were 
supposed to meet the 18th coming up from the south. When they 
didn't show up, we kept on going."" Commanders of Alaska's 
black 97th, which was moving down from the north, had 
promised their men that, when they connected with the 18th 
division headed north, they would use the newly completed 
highway to go home, an incentive not given to the all-white 18th.” 


Other black regiments—the 95th and the 93rd—moving 
north from Dawson Creek also made a good showing. Men of 
95th, stationed at wild Sikanni Chief River, bet their paycheques 
they could break all records in bridging it and won in eighty-four 
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hours—roughly half the time usually required for bridge 
construction.” 


Many, like Joseph Prejean of Lafayette, Louisiana, were 
highly motivated. Prejean made good money in the endless 
rounds of card games that kept Alcan troops from boredom in 
off-hours. Polishing up his reading skills with a buddy who was 
going with a schoolteacher, he got through Army cooking school 
and went on to become a highly paid chef in civilian life. Prejean 
had joined the 93rd to fight for his country and in hopes of 
sending an allotment home to his parents who had worked as 
tenant farmers for twenty-one years. Their landlord had tried to 
scare him out of enlisting, warning he'd be killed, but Prejean 
never regretted the decision: "I told him I just couldn't make it on 
$1.50 a week. When I got home I had all that money in the bank 
and he was dead!"” 


After Herbert Tucker, Washington, DC, narrowly missed 
passing an entrance exam given to blacks for admission to officer's 
training in the spring of 1942, he found himself crossing the Peace 
River on an ice bridge with the 95th. He lasted only until October 
when, he recalls, the mercury suddenly plunged to fifty degrees 
below and he changed his thinking: "If I have to pass that test to get 
out of here, that's what I'm going to do, I decided. And the next week 
I was on my way south to become a career officer."™" 


But most stayed on, living in tents, often without any leave, 
always on the move for well over a year until the pioneer road 
was in shape to turn over to civilian contractors. 


The black troops were singled out for special praise during 
the formal dedication of the road on 20 November 1942 by 
Brigadier General James A. O'Connor, head of the Northwest 
Service Command: "Some day the accomplishment of these 
coloured soldiers—achievements accomplished far from their 
homes—will occupy a major place in the lore of the North 
country."” Their worth was immediately recognised by military 
planners who sent them on to active duty in the South Pacific, 
Europe, and Burma, reversing an earlier pronouncement that 
they would be unfit for battle. And it may be argued that the fine 
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performance of these men had much to do with the fact that the 
Army became the first agency in America to integrate. 


The escalation of the Second World War also marked a 
change of heart in the military public information office where 
coverage of black troops had originally been ignored. According 
to Ulysses Lee in The Employment of Negro Troops, black units were 
quick to notice the absence of news about them in newspapers, 
magazines, and newsreels, and morale sank. When these recruits 
proved valuable and larger numbers of Negro soldiers were sent 
overseas, the military Bureau of Public Relations countered the 
lack of coverage by encouraging the black press to organise a pool 
of war correspondents, and, by the end of the war, every major 
combat theatre had been visited by black press.” 


Recognition came too late for most Alcan builders, however. 
With the exceptions of a feature on the 95th in Yank Magazine (10 
February 1943), a wire service photo of a black heavy equipment 
operator from the 97th shaking hands with a white counterpart 
from the 18th” when the pioneer road was completed (20 October 
1942), and a twenty second mention in a Hollywood-produced 
documentary called The Negro Soldier* (1943), black builders of the 
Alcan received virtually no press. 


Setting the record straight has been slow going. In 1991 the 
Alaska Humanities Forum funded research on black troops who 
served on the Alaska Highway. At the time, no historian knew 
the whereabouts of a single black Alcan veteran, but as one of the 
recipients of the Forum grant, I located more than fifty. Many 
provided oral histories and photographs resulting in a museum 
exhibit, mounted first at University of Alaska Museum, that 
travelled extensively in both Alaska and Canada during the 
Alcan's 50th Anniversary. 


A reunion of black troops, held jointly by the University of 
Alaska Fairbanks and the Black Archives, Florida A & M 
University, in Tallahassee, Florida, in February 1992, generated 
international publicity from the Associated Press radio and 
television networks, including CBC, PBS, NBC, ABC, and 
CBC-TV. Two new books, one by Colonel Robert Boyd of 
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Company C, 93rd Regiment, and a second by Heath Twitchell, 
son of the late commander of the all-black 95th, focus on 
Afro-American regiments.” The New York Times favourably 
reviewed the Humanities Forum museum show on the front page 
of its National Section (October 9, 1992). General Colin Powell, 
then chairman of the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
viewed the Black Alcan Exhibit in April of 1992, was intrigued 
with the story, promised to set the record straight,” and followed 
through. On Flag Day, 14 June 1993, the exhibit opened at the 
Pentagon for a seven month run, and the black veterans were 
officially honoured for their Alcan duty. 
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Trucking the Tote Road to Alaska, 1942-43 


Cyril Griffith 


yril Griffith offers a trucker's view of the Alaska 

Highway based on the year he spent driving tank 

trucks along the tote road in some of the worst 

conditions imaginable. His story is about "power 
outs" on steep hills and frozen gas lines. Such conditions 
encouraged the drivers to improvise. Tomato cans could be rigged 
as hot pots to keep the transmission lines from freezing, and repairs 
could be done under tarps at the side of the road. Everyone learned 
to respect the unwritten rules of the road: "a loaded truck always 
had the right of way as did a truck backing down a hill"—it 
wasn't coming down by choice! At the same time Griffith's 
portrayal of deteriorating discipline among civilian and army workers 
over the first year of the Highway's construction offers a challenging 
counter to Morgan's interpretation. According to Griffith, as drifters 
moved in and the American army engineers were replaced by the black 
and white Quarter Master Corps, whiskey became the medium of 
exchange in a setting where widespread waste and destruction of 
equipment were commonplace. 
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fter the bombs dropped on Pearl Harbor in 1941 the United 

States and Canadian governments were afraid Japan might 
attack through Alaska. In early 1942 an all-out effort was started 
to put through a military road from the end-of-steel at Dawson 
Creek, British Columbia, to Fairbanks, Alaska. It was about 1800 
miles of untracked wilderness. Today the road is known as the 
Alaska Highway. This is my account of the year I spent working 
on the Alaska Highway. 


I had spent the winter of 1941-42 in the Air Force but was 
given a medical discharge in May 1942. I got a job driving fuel 
trucks out of Regina for Wallace (Wally) and Mike Newman. In 
early August 1942 the Newman Bros. moved to Dawson Creek to 
help with the road building. I was one of eleven men that went 
with them, landing in Dawson Creek in mid August. Newman 
Bros. had joined forces with Holman Trucking of Moose Jaw to 
form the H & N Trucking Co. of Dawson Creek, making about 
nine trucks in all to sub-contract under Okes Construction, an 
American company that had set up an administration camp at 
Fort St. John to handle all civilian trucking up the road for the 
year 1942-43. Our bosses were Harold Holman of Moose Jaw, 
who we saw little of as he still had interests in Saskatchewan, 
Wally and Mike Newman, who had moved completely out of 
Regina, and Fred Body, the office manager and bookkeeper. 
Other personnel included Ray Snyder, Harold Shell, and Archie 
McMillan, all of whom like Wally had their wives join them. Lee 
McMillan, Cliff Franklin, Cliff Bowl, and Oral Shouck, our 
mechanics, were single guys. Others, I can picture, but their 
names have left me. 


The year 1942 brought many soldiers and civilians to the 
north. First in were the American army engineers. By the time we 
arrived they were well seasoned, having fought rivers, creeks, 
mountains, hills, swamps, permafrost, mosquitoes, sand flies, and 


* Versions of this paper have previously appeared in Cyril Griffith, Trucking the Tote Road to 
Alaska: 1942-43, Memories of the early days of the Alaska Highway (Naicam, Sask., 1989) and in 
the magazine Wheels of Time, July/ August 1993, a publication of the American Truck 
Historical Society. 
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the roughest of living conditions. It was said that in one camp not 
far from Fort Nelson about one hundred men lived for over a 
week on only fish when supplies were unable to get to them. 


On arriving in Dawson Creek we were directed to a piece of 
ground that had been a field. There, we started to set up camp, 
building bunk houses, a garage, and office. Everything was 
urgently needed, as Dawson Creek had been an agricultural 
community of about six hundred people located at the end of the 
steel until 1942, when it suddenly mushroomed to more than six 
thousand. Construction workers and the army arrived, as we did, 
with no where to eat or sleep. I well remember the two cafes with 
the block long line-ups. Water was a big problem too with only 
private wells in the old part of town. For the first month or two 
there was a man with a team of horses and a tank that went from 
house to house filling water pails. With all those people, as soon 
as anyone saw him they would come running with a pail of their 
own, so he was not able to cover the town let alone half of the 
new-comers. As soon as Wally could get straightened out a bit he 
bought the guy out and put trucks on. The water had to be 
hauled about one and one-half miles from a shallow well near a 
spring until a pipeline was completed late in the winter. 


The road to Alaska at that time was only a tote road pushed 
through by the American army in the summer of 1942—no easy 
feat. The tote road was used to move in the men, camp buildings 
(for the most part Quonset or prefab buildings of about twenty 
feet wide by any length up to about two hundred feet), groceries, 
gas and diesel fuel, and machinery needed to build the highway. 


As I said before, we were subcontracting to move material up 
the tote road. I was lucky to be driving a tank truck. I hauled one 
thousand gallons. At least my load was the same all the time; 
some of the others were not so lucky and had loads of all shapes. 
About six tons was the maximum we were able to haul because 
we would just power out on some of the steep hills or could not 
hold them going down. The United States army had all six-wheel 
drive new trucks; ours were the run-of-the-mill trucks of the day, 
two and three ton Fords, Chevs, Dodges, Internationals, and 
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others. They were 1939 and 1940 models as it was war time and 
new ones were impossible to get for civilians, as were many parts, 
tires, antifreeze, etc. 
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Drawing of author's truck in 1942. 


My first trip that fall was with Archie McMillan and Ray 
Snyder. All three trucks were billed to the Sikanni Chief River 
camp. It was only one hundred miles or so, but mud, rivers, and 
creeks made it almost impossible, and we took a week to get 
there. The Peace River hill was our first real encounter with hills. 
The Peace was a long one going down; some places were quite 
steep, especially with our six-ton loads on the hydraulic brakes of 
the day and the Chevs and Internationals with the valve-in-head 
motors that would not stand too much back pressure before the 
valve stems would break. The Fords and Dodges were much 
better in that respect but did not have as much power for the 
uphill. The best make of truck was a topic of argument then as it 
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is today. We were ferried across the Peace River, but there were 
some temporary bridges in on other rivers. We never really got to 
the Sikanni Chief River until freeze up. 
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The Alaska Highway 

Winter presented a new set of problems. Practically the 
whole road was packed snow. In some respects, it was easier to 
travel—the shaky temporary bridges were frozen and not so 
wobbly, and the mud holes were frozen solid. In severely cold 
weather, traction was fairly good, but it could warm up almost 
over night to above freezing, making the road very treacherous. 
The road from Fort St. John to Fort Nelson was in foothills most 
of the way, and they were almost worse than the mountains as 
the ups and downs would be much longer. Before Christmas 
none of our trucks got much beyond Fort Nelson, because the 
barrel trucks needed to be first. After the New Year we started to 
move farther and farther up the road. Most of the road from Fort 
Nelson to Liard River, a distance of about two hundred miles, 
was through rugged mountains and some of the steeper grades 
were up to 24 per cent on the switchbacks. I have seen tools, 
chains, men, and even trucks sliding downhill faster than a man 
could run. We all had to carry and often use tire chains. 


We were unable to dress properly when driving in extremely 
cold temperatures because we had to be free to move quickly at 
all times. It was common practice for us to carry at least four tin 
cans (tomato cans or such like) to put fuel oil or gas in. We'd put 
them under the rear end and transmission every time we 
stopped; otherwise the heavy grease that we needed to use for 
that type of extreme work would freeze solid. It was a practice the 
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insurance companies of today would frown on I am sure; 
however, I saw relatively few fires caused from this practice. 
Motors were left running at all times, even in warmer weather, as 
we never knew when the temperature would drop, and we had 
only our trucks to sleep in. Army camps seldom had room for us 
"transits"; nor did many of the construction camps until they 
became better established, so our trucks were our home away 
from Dawson Creek. 


Drivers had to make do to avoid getting stuck on the road 
with a breakdown. With the cold weather came frozen gas lines 
as the gas was not treated in those days. Because of the war, 
antifreeze was only available in very limited amounts for civilian 
use. We had to use wood alcohol to keep the gas lines clear. A 
stopped motor was a serious matter in sub-zero temperatures. 
Alcohol was also hard to get, so we used about one-quarter cup at 
a time only when needed. Alcohol based antifreeze was very 
unsatisfactory. Going downhill for long distances at a time, the 
motor would cool right down until the alcohol would thicken; 
then it would not circulate when the uphill came. Also generator 
problems were serious as we needed lights on nearly all the time 
and depended on electric defrosters and heaters. Of course, we 
nearly all carried a spare generator as we would a spare tire. 
Speaking of tires, we would carry at least two spares as in those 
days there were many different types of truck wheels. Trucks 
nearly always travelled at least two together (but not more than 
four as there was too much time lost with a large convoy) but 
because the tires were not standard you couldn't trade back and 
forth. Another thing was rear axles. They would frequently break 
and leave you stranded, so again we carried a spare, or at least I 
did. These were some of the minor problems. Major repairs on 
motors, transmissions, and rear ends were made on the side of 
the road in very severe weather. If we had a tarp, we would put it 
around the vehicle and use our heat pots, the old standby when a 
truck broke down. It was impossible to tow the truck anywhere 
as the hills were much too steep either up or down and there 
were no garages anyway. 
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Many of the hills would have taxed today's trucks, with their 
fuel injection diesel motors, alternators, much improved 
thermostats, Jake and air brakes, and thirteen and fifteen speed 
transmissions. A driver had to learn and use every trick in the 
book and even more as the conditions changed so much from 
mud and shaky bridges, to sheer ice and icy hills, to water holes 
as springs kept running in winter causing pools of open water. To 
look at them one could not judge how deep they were, so you 
had to be very careful and not hit them too fast. That was a real 
handicap as they were always at the bottom of a hill when you 
had to start climbing again. 


In 1942 a lot of the tote road was one way, as were the 
temporary bridges. It involved much stopping and waiting, but a 
loaded truck always had the right of way as did a truck backing 
down a hill. A trucker backing down a steep icy hill had no choice 
because when you spun out going up the only recourse was to 
get into reverse immediately, start backing as slowly as possible, 
then speed up a little at a time to keep all wheels turning—which 
was a must. 


By now, you will be wondering what we ate. The first few 
months, it was line-ups at the Chinaman's cafe uptown, although 
I became very good at wrangling invites. About Christmas time, 
some of the drivers' wives started a small restaurant in a shack in 
Dawson Creek. It held about ten people when full—and it was 
most of the time—with stools running around a horseshoe 
counter. It was very good and well run, a kind of home for us 
poor bachelors while we were in Dawson Creek, which was not 
much of the time. Taking lunches on the road was out of the 
question for those of us living in Dawson Creek until some of the 
wives arrived, but even then it was difficult as we were on the 
road most of the time. Up the road, it was army camps at first 
that fed us camp style. Cooking or catering outside in sub-zero 
weather left a lot to be desired. On one occasion, when another 
driver and I were on the end of the line and very cold, we had to 
pull the frozen pancakes out of the way to get cold ones and then 
break the ice on the syrup container. We were only too happy to 
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get anything to eat but were really glad we did not have to live 
and work under army conditions. As the civilian construction 
camps gradually became established, they were much better, but 
we had to be there at meal time, at least at most of them. There, 
the food was the best you could wish for, the old lumber camp 
style. We could purchase meal tickets at our office for fifty cents 
that were acceptable at any of the civilian camps. 


As the winter of 1942-43 went on I remember at Prophet 
River, I think it was, there were two elderly trappers that had 
been in there for years getting their supplies in by pack horse 
when the road went right by their log shack. The shack had walls 
about three feet high and was dug in to the ground about three 
feet, making it about six feet high. It was as snug as could be. 
Lum and Abner, they called themselves, and they were in their 
late sixties or early seventies. Anyway they were just so happy to 
see people, they started serving pancakes any time of the day and 
a lot of the night. Their menu hung above the stove and it read 
blueberry pancakes, raspberry pancakes, etc.; about six different 
kinds and all came out of the same bowl of batter! But they were 
happy and we were happy to be there. Their table was in the 
middle of the shack and would seat about eight men maximum. 
We all sat on blocks of wood as that was the only type of chair in 
the place. I always looked forward to getting to their place. 


There were other regular stops. Of course Fort St. John had a 
fairly good restaurant, off the road about one mile. It was not 
busy and was well run so that was always a stop going and 
coming. At Teslin Lake, there was the fellow who would not tell 
us his name. His house was about a mile off the road. It was not a 
restaurant, but I had been told about the place and how he liked 
company and was friendly and hospitable. He was running from 
the United States law or I should say had run from the United 
States law. He had been there twenty-four years and had built up 
a nice set of log buildings on the banks of the lake—a beautiful 
spot. He had taken a native girl for a wife. They had as nice a 
family as you would want to find anywhere; all had been sent out 
to school at Whitehorse and Edmonton. The whole place was neat 
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and trim and a lovely meal was set before us. They did not ask if 
we were hungry; that was taken for granted in that country. 


I remember one time, as three of us drivers were walking in 
to that fellow's house single file along a narrow path, we could 
see small huts on each side. It was bright moonlight and 
suddenly six big huskies were at the end of their chains to meet 
us. They could not quite reach the path or each other. Needless to 
say, however, we walked the straight and narrow. The noise of 
the dogs aroused the master, who came to the door, and with one 
loud word all was quiet. We introduced ourselves and were 
invited in for a most interesting evening. Later that evening, the 
dogs started barking excitedly again so he went to the door but 
immediately turned to us and invited us all to come out. On the 
other side of the lake, a distance of a little over one-quarter of a 
mile, in the moonlit night, we saw six big timber wolves chase a 
moose out of the bush and get him right on the lake. Our host just 
left him there for the wolves. He said it likely had been chased so 
long the meat would be no good anyway. I imagined he had lots 
of meat dressed the proper way. 


While I was on the road, in about mid February of 1943, 
Dawson Creek was rocked with a tremendous explosion. There 
was an old barn that had been hastily transformed to a garage to 
repair trucks in, and it caught fire. While it was burning, a large 
crowd had gathered, and they were in close to see as much as 
possible. It was not generally known that a large amount of 
dynamite was stored in the loft. When it blew there were about 
two hundred people injured and a number of fatalities. The fire 
levelled a complete square block in the town, a number of 
businesses as well as some homes. The American army helped in 
every way they could by transforming cargo planes into air 
ambulances to take the injured to Edmonton or any available 
hospital or medical staff. It was a terrible setback for the busy 
community. That was about the time I was on my way to 
Whitehorse (when I got back to Dawson Creek, about six inches 
of snow had fallen on the embers and people were giving it little 
talk as it was war time and there was a road to build). 
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The road was a bit better that winter past Liard. The Coal 
River hill gave us a little problem at times, but from there to 
Watson Lake the country levelled out a bit. Watson Lake, the site 
of a large army camp, was about 550 miles from Fort St. John and 
the first crossroads we came to in all that way. There was a sign 
there saying Lower Post 20 miles, with the arrow pointing south, 
and on the same post, Watson Lake airport eight miles, with the 
arrow pointing north. That was almost the first sign in that 
distance too. That is where the famous Watson Lake signs of 
today got started. 


At Watson Lake, we only stopped at the check point, as our 
loads were mostly heavy freight that went to the various camps. 
Some freight did come down from Whitehorse, about four 
hundred miles farther on, which had come in on the narrow 
gauge railway from Skagway. That narrow gauge railway was 
something else—being built on trestles and on the mountain sides 
a good bit of the way. We heard a lot about it as many army 
personnel had come in that way. (I was not to know until some 
years later, when my wife, Betty, and I went up there as tourists 
in 1974 from Whitehorse to Skagway and saw the dizzy heights 
and steep grades as spectacular as the Alaska Highway itself.) 


Whitehorse was one thousand miles, or two weeks at least, 
from Fort St. John. I well remember pulling into Whitehorse on 
my first trip there at sixty-two degrees below. Of course, by the 
time we were able to get there, it had several good restaurants 
and a hotel for a good night's sleep and a bath and a new set of 
clothes, or underclothes at least. When I first went up north, there 
was no place to do laundry or get it done quickly. New clothes 
were bought at the other end of the trip. (Later, in the summer of 
1943, there were people in Dawson Creek who started taking in 
washing as water became more plentiful. Most of us gathered up 
all the wash and underclothes that had not been washed the 
previous year. I did not have to buy any work socks, shirts, or 
underwear for many years after.) We did not get above 
Whitehorse very often, at least I did not, only one trip to near 
Burwash Landing. The road was very narrow around Kluane 
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Lake, but very beautiful. There was just as big a push from 
Anchorage and Fairbanks down to meet the crews that we were 
trying to supply. 

In 1942 the surveyors were only a short distance ahead of the 
army bulldozers. Winter gave the surveyor a chance to backtrack and 
cut out places like they did on Suicide Hill as it was named. It was a 
hill, about one mile and very crooked, which started down gently 
and became progressively steeper with a sharp turn at the bottom 
onto a narrow bridge. Many a brake got hot on that one, some too 
hot to be of any use. The secret there was to start down very slow, as 
is the case with any long hill when you are going down. 


At first the American and Canadian civilians who set up the 
construction camps and manned the trucks and machines were 
the adventurous, hard working type who had just come through 
the Great Depression and could see the chance of earning a few 
dollars while at the same time helping the war effort. Most were 
in the late thirty-five to fifty year range as most of our young 
people were overseas at the time. At twenty-three years old, I was 
younger. Contractors were getting twenty-five cents a ton mile 
and, as a driver, I was getting $30 a week out of which I paid my 
own meals—better than the $10 per week that I had been getting 
in Saskatchewan. 


Some of the guys were characters. The most outstanding one 
was Wally Newman. Wally was a workaholic who had the gift of 
pushing his men, his trucks, his luck, and everything he had 
anything to do with to the very limit, but not over. Night or day 
was no different to Wally. I remember one cold morning, Wally 
came into the bunk house in the early hours and woke us with a 
yell. One of the guys yelled back, "Light the fire." So he did just 
that, with a tin of gas, blowing the lid off the air tight heater and 
sending flames halfway to the roof (very effective for getting men 
out of bed quickly). On another occasion, we had built a shack 
that was to become a halfway house up the road. We loaded it on 
a truck and started out, with Wally driving; me, a sleepy 
passenger; and Ray Snyder, who had worked day and night, 
sleeping in the shack while it was being moved. We came to the 
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old Cut Bank River bridge that was an overhead steel structure. 
Wally, coming down the hill much too fast as always, took a look 
at the bridge and said, "We can't get through that!" He 
immediately cut down through the shallow river that was about 
fifty feet wide. The cats and heavy machinery had been going 
there. We almost made it, but Ray, who was thrown out of bed, 
gave Wally heck for not stopping in a more level place. 


And then there was forty-five year old Lee McMillan. Lee 
was a driver who knew no end to any day or trip because one trip 
finished and another one started almost sooner than the first 
finished. A tremendous driver, I saw him pull feats on icy hills 
that most would call lucky, but I am confident that given the 
same circumstances he would pull the same tricks again and 
again. His trucks always seemed to run for him and he seldom 
had trouble that he could not fix with some tape, rope, or wire. 
All the fellows had something special about them and practically 
all were good in the first group of men that went up there, but, as 
with any boom situation, their types gradually gave way to more 
questionable characters. 


As time went on the drifters started slowly moving in. In mid 
winter the army moved the engineers out and replaced them with 
what they called the Quarter Master Corp, a white and black 
army unit numbering two thousand or more truck drivers, cat 
skinners, and so on, that were fresh out of Washington military 
school or whatever, where they were taught I don't know what. I 
am sure the books they had read did not say anything of the 
experience that the American army engineers had gone through. 
When the engineers moved out, things rapidly became worse for 
us civilians as far as help from the army, but by that time 
temporary civilian camps were getting set up more all the time, 
both Canadian and American, and help from those camps was 
available (but you can imagine their ability to help was limited). 


As well, some of the long distance truckers (the ones out of 
Dawson Creek) started to make it tougher for themselves. Some 
would stop for help and some small repair or bed for the night 
and in the morning would leave with all the repairs they could 
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carry, bed and all. Finally, whiskey became the only medium of 
exchange at most Canadian and American civilian camps as well 
as all army camps. A bottle with the seal intact, no matter what 
size, was worth a new motor or whatever you needed from the 
army. On one occasion I pulled up behind a civilian truck and an 
army truck that was facing me. The black army guy came back 
asking if I had a pail. When I said "No," he yelled back "Okay, let 
her go boss." I did not know what was going on at that time, but 
soon found out the Canadian trucker had a bottle of whiskey and 
just water in his radiator, so a trade for antifreeze was being made 
for which two pails were needed. They had but one. The last time 
I saw them, the army guy was on his way, tipping up his bottle 
knowing full well he had just drained the antifreeze from his 
radiator. On the return trip a few miles from the spot was the 
army truck in the ditch (the motor seized up, no doubt). 


The waste was unbelievable. By spring there was hardly a 
steep hill that did not have lumber, barrels of gas, cement, or 
some other type of material, scattered at the bottom. Broken 
down army trucks littered the bottom of the hills, ditches, and 
banks. The cost to the American government was far above the 
wildest dream. The army had ten-ton wreckers as they called 
them. They were really glorified tow trucks, but the only vehicle 
capable of towing broken down and wrecked vehicles, and they 
could not keep up to the demand. About that time, if our trucks 
broke down, we did not-dare leave them alone on the side of the 
road as they would be stripped of any moveable parts. People 
were desperate to keep moving any way at all, which was 
another reason to travel two or more trucks together. 


It had become apparent in early winter that check stations 
were needed because of the bad weather and bad roads. It was 
possible for trucks and drivers to just vanish, as did one truck 
and driver in one of our neighbouring outfits. In mid December 
he left on a trip and was not heard from. A month-long search 
found the truck straight down a one hundred foot embankment 
and the frozen driver about fifty feet from the road. Needless to 
say we all welcomed the check points that were set up about 
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every fifty miles. No one was allowed past the first check point 
who did not have a badge or a purpose for being there. They 
were operated by the military police so, if a truck did get into 
trouble, the whereabouts could be quickly traced. They also tried 
to control other illegal activities, such as the whiskey trade and 
theft. The army camps themselves in most cases were about fifty 
miles apart. They used them as relay points for their drivers from 
Fort Nelson to Liard River, through some of the most 
mountainous areas. 


They had sent in about four hundred black army personnel 
to man the camps and drive their trucks in that area. I felt sorry 
for those guys. Most right out of the southern cities and states. 
Having been sent up to that sub-zero wilderness to live in tents 
(as were most of the army camps), survival became their only 
aim. It was always good for an evening's entertainment to stop at 
one of their camps for a while, as there would always be a crap 
game going on (could those fellows ever talk to those dice). I once 
saw a pair of threes take $3000 off the blanket. It sure looked big 
to me; as I said before I was working hard for $30 a week. On one 
occasion I hitched a ride with a black army driver a few miles 
back along the road for a repair. I knew better but was desperate. 
On the way going down a very steep hill and on to a narrow 
crooked bridge at a nearly uncontrollable speed, sensing I was 
frightened, the driver said, "Don't worry, boss, Uncle Sam has lots 
more trucks and lots more nigga’ boys to drive 'em." He was 
having me on, and it worked! I don't remember my answer, if 
any, but that was typical of the whole attitude among the army 
after they had moved the engineers out. The problem wasn't the 
blacks, though they were reckless with their equipment. The 
white quartermasters were school-taught with a superior attitude. 
It can't have been easy for the blacks. 


The spring break up finally stopped all trucking for about six 
weeks from mid-April to the end of May. I came back to 
Saskatchewan as all temporary bridges were washed out and had 
to be replaced with whatever would allow us to cross, pontoons 
or even fords or ferries. There were a few permanent bridges built 
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by then. The trucking was very slow from then on, as washouts 
and slides of permafrost giving out and just plain mud became 
very common. 
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taadine fuel on the north bank of the 7 Rives with the 
incomplete bridge tower in the background. (Cyril Griffith 
Collection) 


When I returned, there was the Peace River bottleneck in the 
spring of 1943, which I will never forget or understand. We were 
being ferried across after the ice went out, because the one-half 
mile long crooked and wobbly temporary bridge of the fall and 
winter had washed out. The ferry was a small barge, pushed by a 
paddle wheel, riverboat style, that took about one and one-half 
hours to make a round trip. It held six trucks at most. The ferry 
would go upstream about one-quarter mile in close to shore, then 
cut out in the current and drift down current with full power, 
cutting across all the time, then back up the opposite shore. 
Meanwhile, crews were working day and night on the bridge and 
on a huge ferry that held about twenty-five trucks at one time. It 
would be guided on cables anchored to the foundation of the new 
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bridge and powered by the current, an ideal set up. Before that 
was ready to use, in order to get fuel up the road to keep things 
going, a pipeline was run across, temporarily hung on the not yet 
completed bridge. The pipeline worked well, delivering gas into a 
small tank on the other side. We loaded out of that tank for about 
three weeks until the huge ferry was ready to use. That ferry 
relieved the bottle neck immediately so the pipeline was 
discontinued. But the ferry only ran for about one week until the 
bridge was ready for use. I will never understand the expense or 
the rush to get the big ferry going as the pipeline was a big help 
to keep the gas moving. 


As spring wore on, conditions on the road improved. More of 
the road was becoming graded and gravelled, and the whole road 
was alive with construction. But now, in dry weather, it became 
nearly impassable because of the dust that hung for miles 
between the trees. Night was the best time to travel as the lights 
of the oncoming trucks would show around the numerous blind 
corners. Maybe the reason night driving was best was because the 
air would be heavier and the dust would settle quicker. But the 
farther up the road you got the more natural obstacles there were, 
like washouts and slides. In late June and July, numerous bogs 
showed up in places where the army engineers had broken 
through the permafrost with their machines. 


Long stretches were corduroyed, but all the trucks would 
have to be pulled through by large cats operated by the army 
personnel, and some of those operators were not too sympathetic 
to the Canadian civilian. Four feet of slack in the tow chain or 
cable meant nothing to them. To protect ourselves and our trucks, 
we put about fifteen feet of heavy cable running back on each side 
of the frame of the truck, fastened securely just in front of the rear 
springs and coming to one common heavy ring that was carried 
when not in use as a tow hook on the front bumper. On one 
occasion I was pulled through a swollen creek or drain wash with 
the motor shut off and the water right up in the floor of the cab. 


Steamboat Mountain was one to be reckoned with any time 
of year. I remember coming to the bottom of the mountain as fast 
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as possible to be ready for the uphill. In a little more than one 
hundred yards, I went through all the gears and was in the 
bottom gear. There I stayed for about three miles. By working 
hard, it was possible to shift up to second gear but only for a 
short way, so I would pick a satisfactory motor speed and sit back 
and relax for that stretch. Going down was very steep and 
crooked, the road being so long you had to use the utmost 
caution if you did not want to join the wrecks scattered along the 
last mile or so, before you started up again. 


Muncho Lake was a beautiful sight on the tote road. The 
narrow road had been created around the lake by blasting and 
pushing the rock into the bottomless lake. When the spring of '43 
came there were crews blasting the mountain back, widening the 
road to what it is today. The road would be closed for a day or so 
at a time, when there had been a blast. Only essential loads like 
the tank trucks could continue. We would have to go up over the 
peaks, as it was called. That was a trail that followed the pack 
horse trail of the gold rush in 1898. With grades up to 36 per cent, 
it was passable only with the help of a bulldozer. I only had to 
make that trip once each way. I was glad of the experience, as 
some of our boys had made it and were telling stories that I found 
hard to believe. 


Summit Lake was a beautiful spot but as cold as Muncho 
Lake. Before getting to the Liard River from Summit Lake, a 
distance of about seventy-five miles, there were some very sharp 
hills that were taken out for the most part during the rebuilding 
of the road in 1943. During the winter a civilian construction 
camp had been set up on the shore of the Liard River. They were 
working on the permanent bridge (I think the one that is there 
today). They ferried us across the river. I remember the ramp as 
being very steep. In June of '43 I became sick, and one of the other 
drivers, while waiting for the ferry, persuaded me to go see the 
doctor. They had set up a kind of make-shift hospital, a shack 
with six beds in it (one of two that I knew of along the road, the 
other being at Mile 8 as it was called then, just above the Musqua 
River, not far out of Fort Nelson). When the doctor saw me he 
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promptly got me off the road and into the isolation ward, a tent 
out behind the hospital. I had the mumps, and he sure did not 
want anything like that making its rounds up there where time 
and progress were of all importance. I was there almost two 
weeks and was disappointed because it happened before I 
crossed the river to the famous Liard Hot Springs. 


Late in the summer of '43 the army started to haul with their 
big wreckers, all the wrecks and broken down trucks and 
equipment of all kinds into the central dumps as they were called. 
The equipment consisted of trucks of all kinds, large and small, 
and road machinery such as cats and road graders. Nothing was 
worth hauling out of there as a lot of it was special equipment 
made for the job or it had become obsolete. That part of it I could 
understand, but not the careless abuse before the machine had 
done its work. (These dumps I heard later were buried for the 
most part. Years later, when we were up there as tourists, we 
visited a dump that had not been buried. It covered about twenty 
five acres and had been stripped of anything saleable, such as 
batteries, radiators, all brass, chrome [although there was little of 
that to start with], copper, and such like. It was, I think, at the top 
of the hill at Johnson's Crossing.) 


About the end of August 1943, I felt the need for a change. I 
thought I would go back to Naicam and help with the harvest as 
we still had the farm there (rented out of course). I got the chance 
of a ride back to Saskatchewan, and, when I left Dawson Creek, I 
had the full intention of going back when the dust settled in the 
fall but never did until thirty-one years later. I could not believe 
the changes that had taken place in those years, but it was also 
surprising how little some of the places I remembered most had 
changed. Today, it is still an exciting and beautiful trip, but the 
highway is changing as more and more tourist facilities are being 
set up all the time. It is now a safe trip. However, they cannot 
change the beauty of Muncho Lake, Kluane Lake, Liard Hot 
Springs, or the many rivers, mountains, and streams I first saw 
fifty-two years ago. 


The Canol Project at Fort Chipewyan’ 


Patricia A. McCormack 


he varying regional impact of the northern projects 

is examined in the next two chapters. Patricia 

McCormack’s work is solidly grounded in the 

literature on Northern development and Native 
societies. In this chapter, she deals with the penetration of 
technology and capitalism into the Canadian North as a result of 
the wartime projects and, specifically, with their effects on the 
residents of Fort Chipewyan. After reviewing the legacy of the 
Great Depression of the 1930s, when increased government 
regulation and competition from white trappers undermined 
Native systems of support and self-government, McCormack 
argues that Natives in the Fort Chipewyan area welcomed the new 
job opportunities arising from the Canol project. Prosperity from 
these jobs was to be brief, however. In the long run, the 
infrastructure created by the northern projects would facilitate 
resource exploration and development, but it would have a largely 
negative impact on the Natives’ way of life. 
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[I Canadian accounts of the Second World War, the building of 
the Alaska Highway is an important, even iconographic event, 
signalling the might of brute force and advanced technology in 
conquering a northern frontier.” The associated Canol pipeline 
project is far less well known, but it was the primary event of the 
war that affected Aboriginal peoples and other residents in 
northern Alberta and the western portion of the Northwest 
Territories (NWT).° The Canol pipeline was built from Norman 
Wells, NWT, to Whitehorse, Yukon, to assure a supply of fuel to 
the northwest, especially to airplanes flying to Alaska. Its 
construction required extensive staging by the United States 
Army to move men and materials along the northern riverways 
from the railhead in Waterways, near Fort McMurray, Alberta, to 
Norman Wells. 


This chapter considers the impacts of the Canol pipeline 
project on the Aboriginal and other residents of Fort Chipewyan, 
a fur-trade oriented community situated along this route. First, I 
will sketch the lifestyle of the region in the late 1930s, on the eve of 
the Second World War. Second, I will discuss the events in the 
region that were related to the war, especially the Canol pipeline 
but some others as well. Finally, I will draw some conclusions 
about the short-term and long-term impacts on the region of these 
wartime events. 


Fort Chipewyan was a major fur trade centre in northern 
Alberta, situated at the western end of Lake Athabasca. In the late 
1930s, the patterns of life in Fort Chipewyan were similar to those 
in other trading centres on the Athabasca, Slave, and Mackenzie 
Rivers.. The community was dominated structurally by several 
commercial and government institutions and their agents. The 
Hudson's Bay Company (HBC) was historically the most 
important and had maintained its commercial supremacy since 
the 1820s, despite competition from other trading companies and 
free traders after 1870. Federal and provincial governments were 
represented by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, an Indian 
Agent, and fish and wildlife enforcement personnel in Alberta 
and neighbouring Wood Buffalo National Park. Roman Catholic 
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The Fort Chipewyan region. (Wendy Johnson, Archaeology and 
Ethnology Section, Provincial Museum of Alberta) 


and Anglican missionary endeavours dated back to the mid 19th 
century and both churches were active locally. The former, were 
represented by the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, who operated 
the Mission of the Nativity in affiliation with the Sisters of 
Charity, who also ran the Holy Angels convent/residential 
school, situated at the west end of town. At the east end, by the 
Hudson's Bay Company, was St. Paul's Anglican Church, usually 
with a minister-in-residence. Most agents of these institutions 
were "outsiders," mainly non-Natives from southern Canada or 
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Britain. In contrast, the local labour force consisted mainly of 
resident Scots-Métis and French-Métis.’ 


While some Indians also worked in Fort Chipewyan, their 
labour at the post tended to be more intermittent and irregular. 
Their lives were more typically oriented to the country 
surrounding Fort Chipewyan, or the "bush." Along with some 
Métis, they lived in small, independent, self-governing 
communities strategically situated in traditional areas of land use. 
There were also many White trappers, some of whom associated 
with the Native communities, with others living more solitary 
social lives. The traders in Fort Chipewyan operated small 
outposts—the equivalent of the corner grocery store—in many of 
the Native communities. 


In the late 1930s Fort Chipewyan was still provisioned primarily 
by boat. While airplanes had been in use since the 1920s, they were of 
secondary importance to the community. The HBC operated its own 
riverboat transport system, Mackenzie River Transport Company, an 
early instance of vertical integration. Owning this subsidiary allowed 
the HBC to reduce its own transport costs. Mackenzie River 
Transport was also a common carrier and therefore a source of 
additional profits. Its most important competitor was the Northern 
Transportation Company (NTC), established in 1934 with the ships of 
two mining companies that had become active in the 1930s. By 1937 it 
was a subsidiary of Eldorado Mines.’ The Oblates had their own 
supply boat. Many boats on the river still relied upon the steam 
technology of an earlier era. These boats, such as the Athabasca River, 
were wood-burning and created employment opportunities for local 
people, both to work on the boats and to cut wood for them. 


The expansion of northern mining during the 1920s and 1930s 
and the growing requirements for the transport of supplies and ore 
resulted in investment in improved river transport. The first 
diesel-powered boat was launched in 1928.’ NTC introduced steel, 
diesel-powered tugs and barges, with refrigerated cargo space, 
including the Radium Queen and the Radium King, anticipating "the 
special requirements of a growing mining industry . . ." The HBC 
also modernised its own river fleet. However, K. J. Rae, one well- 
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known analyst of northern political economy, contends that even 
with these improvements, river transport could not meet the needs 
of the day.’ 
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Alberta, c. 1940, owned by Mackenzie River Transport Company 
(PAA A.14466) 
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M.S. Radium Queen, with barge. The Radium Queen was a 
diesel boat owned by Northern Transportation Company. 
(PAA A.14449) 
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Personal transportation in bush country utilised highly 
traditional techniques, dog team, packing dogs, and a variety of 
boats, especially lake skiffs. Such transportation was the 
infrastructure associated with a broad-based mixed economy. Its 
core was a set of productive activities that occurred on the land: 
hunting, fishing, trapping, and gathering of berries and plant 
materials. Fort Chipewyan as a trading centre was the locus 
where bush products were exchanged for imported commodities. 
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Hand-built skiff with outboard motor on Lake Athabasca. (UAA, 
Oblate Collection, 86-106-240) 
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The life people led had deep historic roots, but by 1939 it was 
facing terrific strains. The period between the two world wars 
(1918-1939) was one in which the ability of Native peoples to 
support themselves and to govern themselves was increasingly 
impeded by an expanding government regulatory structure that 
hemmed them in with rules and regulations.” As well as 
restricting Native access to the resources of the bush, these rules 
allowed White trappers, mostly transitory single men, to compete 
for the same, often-limited resources, to the extent that their 
incursions are sometimes referred to as an "invasion" of the 
North. They over-hunted and over-trapped with complete 
disregard for the permanent Native occupants of the region. To 
the provincial and federal governments, these events meant that 
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the North was being "developed." But such "development" was 
entirely at the expense of Native residents. 


In an effort to regulate and conserve wildlife, in the 1940s the 
Alberta government introduced a system of registered traplines, 
and the administration of Wood Buffalo National Park introduced 
group trapping areas for Treaty Indians and individual traplines 
for Métis." The federal government was reluctant to provide 
monetary relief to Indians during this period, although it was 
willing to allow small bison kills in Wood Buffalo Park for relief 
purposes. The meat was distributed to the Indian Agent, who 
made it available to Indian families at his discretion and to the 
mission for use in the residential school.” Other highly limited 
assistance was supplied by the HBC and missionaries.” 


The Second World War initiated a major period of transition 
for both Canada and Fort Chipewyan. The advent of the war 
initially hurt the overall northern economy. Mines closed, and the 
tonnage shipped by northern river transport dropped 
substantially. In 1938, 19,003 tons of freight were shipped down 
the river from Fort McMurray, in contrast to the 15,108 tons 
shipped in 1940." Government appropriations for Wood Buffalo 
Park declined, forcing the termination of a muskrat conservation 
project in the park.’ Most White trappers left the North in the 
early years of the war, drawn by the desire to enlist or by the 
expansion of the wartime economy and the new availability of 
jobs "outside." 


The downward trend in the transport industry reversed 
with the launching of the Alaska Highway and the Canol 
pipeline megaprojects. These projects were planned and 
operated by the United States, with considerable indifference 
to Canadian sentiment.” The United States Army, calling itself 
the Army of Occupation, built a series of northern airstrips 
and roads to service the projects. One of these was the airstrip 
built near Embarras Portage, on the east bank of the Athabasca 
River south of Lake Athabasca. The site (and others) was 
selected by Arthur (Matt) Berry, a pilot working for Canadian 
Pacific Airlines.” The reason why this potentially useful 
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airstrip was located in a remote location rather than in Fort 
Chipewyan itself is not known, but it may have reflected an 
effort by the United States Army to restrict contact between 
troops and residents. 


The Canol pipeline project brought a short-term economic 
boom to the North. In 1942, 29,400 tons were shipped down the 
river from Fort McMurray,” with the increase from earlier 
amounts the result of American military needs. In 1943, there was 
140 per cent more northbound traffic than in 1941.” About three 
thousand men, divided in racially segregated camps, came down 
the first summer to handle equipment and construct facilities.” 


Troops disembarking from the Alberta and Great Waterways 
Railway, at Waterways, 1942, to work on the Canol project. 
(PAA A.14441) 


Although there was no large United States military camp in Fort 
Chipewyan, as there was at Fort McMurray and Fort Smith, men 
passed through or by the community. One rocky outcrop along the 
route is known locally as a place were men were temporarily 
bivouacked, presumably to avoid contact with people in Fort 
Chipewyan. Its name, "Nigger Rock", probably did not reflect local 
racism, given the unfamiliarity of northern Natives with people of 
African ancestry. It is more likely that Natives learned a term that 
was common parlance in the United States Army. 
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"Nigger Rock," outcropping of rock along the Rocher River, on 
the eastern edge of Wood Buffalo National Park, where US Army 
Black soldiers were temporarily located. (Pat McCormack 
Collection) 


The local transport industry could not accommodate this 
massive demand for military shipping. There was an urgent need 
for more river craft and personnel to man them. Scores of 
northerners, Native and non-Native, were hired, with their boats 
when possible, to act as pilots and deckhands.” Later, the United 
States Army brought in a large inventory of watercraft, including 
its own prefabricated barges.” 


Boom conditions were intensified by war-related mining 
developments, especially the new interest in uranium. The northern 
mines that had closed at the start of the war were re-opened, and 
there was another influx of prospectors.” In 1944, the federal 
government expropriated Eldorado Gold Mines Ltd. in order to gain 
control of a silver-radium mine at Port Radium on Great Bear Lake.” 
It acquired NTC as part of the assets of the company. NTC was 
turned into a Crown corporation and provided transportation at low 
cost. By the war's end, NIC was handling more freight than the 
HBC's Mackenzie River Transport.” 
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US en trucks mage hipped down the Athabasca River, 1942 
(PAA A.14425) 


The Canol project proved to be short-lived. By the time it was 
completed, the oil was no longer needed for the war effort. As 
early as 1944 there was considerable interest in the inventory of 
watercraft imported by the United States Army. For example, an 
employee of the Frobisher Exploration Company wrote to Arthur 
Berry, asking how his company might obtain some of the 
equipment. Berry replied, "I believe that everything they leave in 
the country, both marine and land equipment, will be taken over 
by a "Crown Assets Corporation", now set up, or to be set up in 
Ottawa."” He was not optimistic about much being left: 


The United States Engineers Department announce 
their intentions to return all of it to the States but if 
sufficient pressure were brought to bear in the 
proper places they might be persuaded to leave 
some of it behind. The caterpillar boats on the 
Athabasca are valued at $60,000.00 each and the 
Vivian powered ones on the McKenzie [sic] at 
$90,000.00 each, a price we'll never duplicate again. 
There are a number of small steel tugs valued at 
$10,000.00 each, which are very serviceable on the 
river but not suitable for lake work.” 
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Most of the shipping facilities were removed in 1944 by the 
subcontractor, Marine Operators.” The remaining ships, barges, and 
other equipment were sold to local operators or to NTC.” This 
equipment was a tremendous economic advantage to local transport 
industries, especially NTC, which quickly dominated northern 
shipping in this region.’ Mackenzie River Transport ceased to be a 
common carrier in 1947, and it was terminated in 1957.” 


At least some local Natives took advantage of the economic 
boom. It provided some work which paid well at a time when 
trapping was becoming inadequate as a means of generating 
income. Leising commented that when the American soldiers 
arrived, the Indians "all wanted to work for the Army and quit 
trapping."” Similarly, with the resurgence of mining activity, "the 
Indians left their traps hanging on trees, packed their duffel bags 
and tents, and became the trail blazers and guides."™™ 


These statements are somewhat misleading, in that they 
suggest that all Natives sought or found employment with the 
Army or mining companies. Unfortunately, there are no figures 
available on the number of local people who found such 
employment. It was most likely seasonal in nature, as most wage 
labour had been in the past. Most of the jobs in the bush were 
probably filled by men, while employment opportunities in 
service capacities for women existed in a few locations such as 
Fort McMurray and Fort Smith. Natives of Fort Chipewyan, 
where there was no major Army or mining presence, probably 
found only sporadic employment of this sort. Nevertheless, such 
jobs were desirable, because Natives who worked for the Army or 
for mining projects had greater incomes with which to cope with 
the rising prices of store goods. Once the boom ended, local 
opportunities for wage labour disappeared, while store prices 
remained at high levels, fuelled by post-war inflation. 


The war-time boom had three major immediate consequences 
for the region. The first was that local levels of employment and 
income increased,” though undoubtedly such levels varied 
considerably among communities. The (average?) wage before the 
war was only $45 per week. The army doubled that wage.” In Fort 
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McMurray, women could make as much as $25 per week doing 
laundry.” The local transport companies were forced to raise the 
wages they paid.” It was the beginning of inflation in the region. 


Second, the transportation industry was modernised 
overnight, with relatively little cost to the region's entrepreneurs. 
Between the spring of 1942 and October 1943, the Canol project 
"had constructed more transportation facilities than had been 
constructed in the history of the Mackenzie."” Leising concluded 
that "its secondary effect—the very fact that it broke into the 
isolation of the North with the modern air, river, and highway 
transportation—has changed not only the people but the face and 
pace of the entire country."" Roy Schlader, formerly employed 
with northern commercial fishing, concurred, crediting the 
Americans who "really opened up the river. That's when it 
[development] really took off.""' 


Third, some Natives experienced a brief prosperity which 
drew them closer to the wage-labour economy and showed them 
some of its advantages as a source of income. The end of the 
boom may have left them in worse economic straits, in that their 
former economy was disrupted and their ability to be 
self-sufficient was further impaired, as they had come to rely 
increasingly on income generated by wage-work. Their 
experience may also have made them more receptive to the 
economic developments that would begin in the region in 1948. 
While productivity of bush resources should have been enhanced 
by the exodus of White trappers, thereby contributing to the 
ability of trappers to generate sufficient income, it is difficult to 
assess the impact of this factor, especially in light of other changes 
in the post-war economy. 


In retrospect, these short-term impacts were 
inconsequential compared to other long-term, more 
problematic impacts. The war-time and post-war political 
economies shaped the local and regional economies for the 
succeeding decades, as well as shaping other structures of 
northern and Native communities.” That is, the contemporary 
configuration of northern communities is a legacy of the war 
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and post-war years, which produced problems with which 
people are still dealing today. 


To summarise broadly, the events of the Second World War 
in Canada saw the end of British supremacy over Canadian 
affairs and the incorporation of Canada into the United States 
sphere of economic, political, social, and military influence. 
During the war, under the economic leadership of C.D. Howe, 
Minister of Munitions and Supply, co-operation between 
government and business leaders increased, along with massive 
investment into northern infrastructure, such as that represented 
by the Canol pipeline and Alaska Highway. After the war, the 
availability of this new infrastructure facilitated a shift in 
Canada's national vision from the western Plains and Prairies to 
the North. The result was a second stage of national and 
provincial expansion, creating a more fully developed capitalism 
in northern Canada. The northern regions were to become open 
to exploration and exploitation, with the goal of creating a 
"modern" economy in the North and the conditions for the 
accumulation of capital. This new period of Canadian expansion 
occurred in a political context in which Canada had become 
aligned with the United States and with its ideologies about the 
benefits of development. Native peoples of Fort Chipewyan and 
other northern regions were naively construed by Ottawa policy 
makers as people who would benefit from such economic 
growth.” 


In fact, we now know that such ideologically directed hopes 
were misplaced. Far from benefiting, Native peoples were usually 
hurt—or underdeveloped—by post-war northern economic 
growth and the attempt to impose a southern-directed, "modern" 
way of life. In the Fort Chipewyan region, there were two new 
industries, forestry and the commercial production of bison meat, 
and the expansion of an older industry, commercial fishing. These 
were situated mostly in Wood Buffalo National Park, whose 
resources were now to be used to advance northern development. 
There was a new mining venture at Uranium City, toward the 
east end of Lake Athabasca. While Natives sought employment in 
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these enterprises, they were rarely if ever hired in positions that 
paid a "living wage," one that would have enabled them to 
abandon bush productive activities.” They still relied heavily on 
bush resources, yet government development policies dismissed 
the fur trade and related subsistence activities as a viable 
economic base. Industrial activities received priority and, often, 
subsidy. Between about 1955 and 1965, most residents of the Fort 
Chipewyan region abandoned their bush-based settlements for 
permanent residence in Fort Chipewyan, but their economies 
remained tenuous and marginalised. In short, the post-war 
promise of benefits from industrial development was not realised 
in Fort Chipewyan.” 


The situation in the North after the Second World War was 
one of simultaneous economic development for outsiders and 
underdevelopment for resident Natives. It was in part an 
outgrowth of the infrastructure enhancement associated with the 
construction of the Canol pipeline and war-time mining, 
especially as these activities contributed to the redefinition of 
roles of government and business in economic development in a 
post-war global context of expanding capitalist systems. 


Though largely relegated today to an historical footnote in 
the story of the Athabasca-Mackenzie north, the Canol pipeline 
and other related events of the Second World War are still 
significant topics to study. On one level, they enjoy inherent 
historical interest, although largely imbued with notions of 
Canada's own version of manifest destiny—the conquering of its 
frontiers and the consequent expansion of a beneficial Canadian 
civilisation into new regions.” Such sentiments obscure the 
important historical implications of these events, which were 
momentous because of their roles in the political economy of the 
second World War and of the immediate post-war years. It was 
this political economy that shaped the Canadian North for the 
fifty years that followed and engendered the post-war 
transformation of a northern way of life that had persisted since 
the previous century in communities such as Fort Chipewyan. 
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Edmonton, Peace River, and Roads North: 
The Canol Project in 1942 


Bob Irwin 


ob Irwin maintains our focus on the North with his 

study of the legacy of the northern projects for the town 

of Peace River. Scholars have generally conceded that 

the town benefited from the Canol project, linking 
postwar developments, such as the Mackenzie Highway, to the 
northern projects and to Canada's assertion of sovereignty to counter 
the American presence. Yet these are precisely the assumptions Irwin 
questions. Starting with the 1920s, he surveys Peace River's lobbying 
effort for improved water, air, rail, and road connections to both 
Edmonton and the resources of the North. The town eventually 
triumphed over Fort McMurray, its rival for the northern traffic, in 
the late 1930s. By the start of the Second World War then Peace River 
was on the verge of seeing its northern dream realised, and it looked 
first to the Alaska Highway project and then to Canol as the answer to 
its aspirations. But in Irwin's controversial interpretation, the 
projects "were just a boondoggle" for Peace River; even the later 
construction of the Mackenzie Highway owed more to the prewar 
lobbying of the town's boosters and to the booming mining industries 
of the North than to the wartime projects or sovereignty concerns. 
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o say that the Northwest Staging Route, the construction of 

the Alaska Highway, and the efforts made on the Canol 
project had a significant impact on Canada's northern 
communities seems to state the obvious. Over thirty thousand 
American troops and civilian contractors worked in Canada's 
northern region, and approximately $300,000,000 was spent on 
creating transportation and communication infra-structure. In the 
Peace River Country, the communities of Grande Prairie, Fort 5t. 
John, and Peace River had airports upgraded. The Americans also 
constructed a bridge across the Peace River—only the second 
bridge to span the Peace—to replace the ferry at Taylor's Flats. 
Telephone connection for the Peace River Country, Yukon, and 
Alaska with the southern regions of the continent could be 
mentioned as another immediate consequence. In the decade that 
followed the war, several projects designed to provide southern 
access to the Alaska Highway made the Peace Country more 
accessible to the rest of Canada. The building of the John Hart 
Highway, the Whitecourt cut-off,’ and the gravelling of the Peace 
River trunk road system* seem to stand out. Another project, the 
Mackenzie Highway, completed in 1948, could be attributed to 
the Canol project. Canol was the plan to access the Fort Norman 
Oil field and build a pipeline to Whitehorse. It was referred to as 
that "boondoggling project for opening the Canadian wilderness" 
by Congressman Leon Gavin.’ The Canadian government saw 
little use in the project and refused to exercise its option to buy 
the infrastructure following the war. A case could be made, 
however, that Peace River benefited from the Canol project. 


Pierre Gauvreau, a long time resident of the town of Peace 
River, certainly found the American activity in the Peace Country 
important. He informed British Columbia Premier John Hart that 
"it is certainly in my estimation at least, one of the black blots on 
Canadian history . . . that the only real development handed out 
to the hardy pioneers fighting for existence, would have to come 
from a foreign power." Gauvreau's belief that the American 
presence had somehow benefited the pioneers in his community 
indicates that even in the town of Peace River, bypassed by both 
the Alaska Highway and the staging route, the war projects 
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marked a shift in attitude. The importance of the American war 
projects to the town of Peace River and the North Peace River 
region, therefore, needs to be examined. Peace River lobbied hard 
to be included on the route of the Alaska Highway and never 
gave up trying to get access to the valuable communication link. 
Despite the failure of this effort, the community did feel the 
impact of the war projects. Perhaps Gauvreau had Canol and the 
road north from his community in mind when he wrote the 
British Columbia Premier. 
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Although a scholarly history of the Peace River region has 
not been completed, most historical accounts of Canol seem to 
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claim a developmental legacy for the project.’ Indeed, Richard 
Finnie's official history of the undertaking argues that the legacy 
of Canol was the roads and airports in the North.’ While more 
recent and objective accounts have concentrated on the role or 
lack of role played by the Canadian government, the works of 
Shelagh Grant and Morris Zaslow both suggest that the 
infrastructure left by Canol was indeed valuable, and both argue 
that the American involvement in the North inspired further 
Canadian activities.” Both believe the Canadian concerns 
regarding sovereignty in the North in the wake of the American 
military presence resulted in the completion of such projects as 
the Mackenzie Highway. Zaslow is less clear about the impact of 
wartime infrastructure. He argues the infrastructure, although 
important in an abstract sense, was often built in the wrong place. 
Nevertheless, he writes that "efforts were [later] made to push all- 
weather highways into the settled and settling parts of the 
territories, building on the foundations laid before or during the 
war."” Pat Barry's limited edition book on Canol is more explicit, 
devoting an entire chapter to road building efforts in the North 
including the Mackenzie Highway route.” But, did a road, if the 
brushed out winter trail Bechtel-Price-Callaghan utilised during 
the winter of 1942-3 can be called a road, which was used for 
fewer than six months and tied to a virtually useless project like 
Canol, truly benefit the town? Moreover, can a post-war decision 
to upgrade the trail into an all weather highway be attributed to 
Canol and the sovereignty issue? The answer is found in the 
history of the town of Peace River, its relationship with the north, 
and its hinterland relationship with the south. 


The Peace River Record greeted with enthusiasm the 
announcement in September 1942 that the Americans planned 
to improve and utilise a road north from Grimshaw as part of 
the Canol project. Peace River acted as a market centre to 
Grimshaw, to which it had been connected by a good road for 
twenty years. Peace River and the whole North Peace region 
always had a northern dream. The town's boosters were 
convinced that connection with the North, a connection they 
believed historically sound, would be a source of wealth for 
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their community. The district was opened by the northern fur 
trade, and the first settlers entered the district in search of a 
route to Klondike Gold.” From Klondike Gold, to Fort Norman 
Oil, to Yellowknife Gold and Great Bear Lake Radium, Peace 
River believed the North was its rightful hinterland. Yet, 
access to the North was not a certainty. The town found itself 
in a competition with Fort McMurray for northern traffic. 
Indeed, it often seemed to be on the losing side of the 
competition.” The local community believed that the American 
decision to use and improve a road north from Grimshaw was 
a critical factor in the final outcome of this competition. 


The attempt by the community and the surrounding region 
to gain access to the North covered a wide spectrum of 
transportation initiatives. River boats, airplanes, roads, and 
railways were considered. The boosters first glimpsed success 
during the brief 1916-21 period, after arrival of Central Canadian 
Railway at Peace River, then known as Peace River Crossing, and 
before Alberta & Great Waterways reached Waterways on the 
Athabasca River. Northern transportation depended upon the 
Mackenzie River system. The Central Canadian Railway 
connected southern commercial interests with this system, and 
the Crossing became an important trans-shipment point. The 
town served briefly as the gateway to north. Baron Rhondda 
made Peace River Crossing the home of his proposed northern 
empire, and the American corporation Lamson Hubbard used the 
town as its administrative centre for the northern fur trade. The 
Record described the community as the future metropolis of the 
North, and every advantage of the Peace River route over its 
Athabasca rival received front page coverage.” 


This early northern transportation success focused on the 
Peace River and the great river boats which sailed in northern 
waters. At its peak, the community was the site of the 
construction of the D.A. Thomas, a steamer, the size of which is 
often exaggerated but which, nevertheless, stood out as the 
largest river steamer in the North.” The Peace proved difficult to 
navigate, however, and it was soon apparent that water transport 
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on the Peace could not compete with the Athabasca because of the 
Vermilion Chutes. This fourteen foot waterfall between Fort 
Vermilion and Lake Athabasca created an extra trans-shipment 
point, and, when the Alberta and Great Waterways reached the 
Athabasca River in 1922, Waterways and Fort McMurray became 
the primary northern debarkation point. The Peace River 
transportation route nearly disappeared in the 1930s after the 
D.A. Thomas was sent across Vermilion Chutes in an effort to 
utilise the stern wheeler on the Mackenzie River. Still the 
community never really gave up entirely on the river and 
continued to boost the route. It claimed that the Peace was the 
shortest route to the Mackenzie River and was open up to six 
weeks longer than the Athabasca.” River boat traffic was 
maintained on the route to Fort Vermilion to supply that 
community and, most importantly, to get produce to market. 


Peace River's campaign to become the northern gateway 
received another significant boost during this early period. The 
first efforts to access the North by airplanes in 1920 resulted in the 
construction of an aerodrome at Peace River. Imperial Oil built 
the airstrip to service its newly discovered Norman Wells oil field. 
Imperial's experiment, however, ended in failure as the primitive 
aircraft proved unable to cope with the strains of northern bush 
flights.’ Although the airstrip's location in the valley made it 
dangerous, the community still endeavoured to utilise the 
airstrip, and fought to make itself the northern air entrep6t. It was 
critical of Edmonton's claims in this regard, especially since 
Edmonton transportation companies seemed to prefer Fort 
McMurray as their mid-north base.” Despite Peace River's 
modest success in the period 1916-21, it had failed to maintain its 
position as a northern gateway. 


A second period of activity amongst Peace River boosters 
coincided with a settlement boom in the Peace country from 1927 
to 1929. Agricultural development inspired demands for a 
northern railway. Settlers from the dried out regions of southern 
Alberta began to flood into the Battle River Prairie during the 
agricultural boom. This prairie, 130 kilometres north of 
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Grimshaw, would need access to markets. A British syndicate, 
following up on Baron Rhondda's interest in northern 
development, applied for a railway charter to build from Peace 
River to the Mackenzie valley, but, upon inspection, the 
financial references of the syndicate were discovered to be 
fraudulent.” The application generated interest in a northern 
railway, however, just as the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific purchased the Alberta government railways and 
formed the Northern Alberta Railway Company. As a result, 
the Grimshaw branch line became part of the Northern Alberta 
Railway charter in 1929.” 


The railway would be a project for the future, but for now 
Peace River's best hopes for accessing its hinterland rested on the 
construction of a northern road. A petition in 1907 marked the 
first demand for a road north to Fort Vermilion.” Subsequently, 
the Alberta government received petitions periodically 
throughout the following decade from Fort Vermilion, Keg River, 
and the town of Peace River. The settlement pressure in Battle 
River provided real impetus for these demands. Provincial 
politicians were lobbied by all northern residents for highway 
access and marketing roads into the region, and a road was 
extended 130 kilometres north from Grimshaw to access the 
district.” To the surprise of the government, rather than reduce 
the pressure from Peace River for a road north, the Grimshaw 
road generated more pressure for extensions to Keg River and 
Fort Vermilion.” 


Prior to the Great Depression, all of the attempts to promote 
Peace River as the gateway to the North had ended in failure. The 
Athabasca route seemed to be the route of choice for Edmonton 
interests and both Alberta and Dominion politicians. Peace River 
boosters remained active, however, and the discovery of uranium 
and radium at Great Bear Lake in 1931 inspired a number of new 
attempts by the residents of the North Peace region to interest the 
province in a northern road. First, they had to discredit the 
alternative route to the mineral discoveries via Waterways and 
Fort McMurray. The Edmonton Journal recommendation that a 
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northern railway be constructed from McMurray was greeted 
with scorn by Peace River boosters.” The Peace River Board of 
Trade even suggested that the Alberta and Great Waterways rail 
line be abandoned instead.” They pointed out that the difficulties 
of the Klondike period had been overcome and protested the 
exclusion of their route from Department of Interior information 
packages on Great Bear Lake mining.” 


In an attempt to demonstrate the merits of the Peace River 
route over the Fort McMurray waterway, the Peace River Board 
of Trade commissioned a map and pamphlet, to outline the route 
from Peace River to Fort Providence, and lobbied politicians 
throughout 1932.” Provision for an overland route from Peace 
River meant freight could be shipped year round. If a standard 
highway was built, the trip from Edmonton to Fort Providence 
could be made in two days. Moreover, the route had the 
advantage of following a safe 650 mile airway to Great Bear, 
which avoided the problems of crossing Athabasca Lake and 
Great Slave Lake. Even after the short-lived mining rush had 
fizzled, the community continued to lobby for a road to the 
northern mineral fields. The boosters believed that the North 
represented a new market for the agricultural produce of the 
Peace region. Indeed, the Record ranked a northern road ahead of 
the long demanded coast outlet in the needs of the North Peace.” 
More importantly, the boosters began to link the highway with 
the long-desired coast outlet. 


The linkage between the two important developmental issues 
encouraged another campaign by the boosters to access the North 
via Peace River. At first, it appeared a railway might be 
constructed. During his September 1937 visit to the Peace 
Country, CPR President E.W. Beatty informed the local 
community that a coast outlet would be viable only if the Peace 
Country increased its agricultural output and opened up new 
resources in the north. Hence, he emphasised new settlement in 
the North and hinted that the Northern Alberta Railway would 
build the Grimshaw branch line north as part of any coast outlet 
project.” The positive response in Peace River produced a flurry 
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of activity at the Northern Alberta Railway offices. Although the 
Northern Alberta Railway charter called for the future 
construction of the Grimshaw line, the Northern Alberta Railway 
had not made any surveys of the region and was not prepared for 
Beatty's statement. Northern Alberta Railway President J.M. 
MacArthur prepared to survey the branch line's route, but the 
parent companies did not provide the necessary funds and the 
issue died.” It was clear that Beatty intended the railway to be a 
future project. Amongst Peace River boosters, however, Beatty's 
claim that Peace River needed to be the focal point of northern 
development indicated that wheat alone would not get a coast 
outlet.” Notables, like long time resident Allie Brick and Anglican 
Bishop Sovereign, joined the campaign to open the North for 
Peace River.” 


While a railroad still seemed unattainable, renewed interest 
in the northern mineral fields in 1936 following the Goldfields 
discoveries near Lake Athabasca had another impact at Peace 
River.” The increasing importance of the airplane meant that the 
fulfilment of the 1921 Imperial Oil program might be at hand. The 
community, recognising that the old airfield was poorly located 
and hazardous for landings, began to construct a new airfield in 
order to lure the new air transport companies. By 1938 airplanes 
were using the community's new airfield as a stopover on the 
Mackenzie flights, and a local airway company had been formed 
to compete with Edmonton interests. Indeed, by 1938 the planes 
of three airway companies—Yukon Southern, Mackenzie Air 
service, and Peace River Airways—landed in the community. 
Only Peace River Airways flew without a mail or government 
freight contract, and thus it was forced to admit defeat when the 
Board of Transport ruled in favour of Edmonton-based 
Mackenzie Air Service during the consolidation of service in the 
early stages of the war. The Record wrote that the decision 
constituted another "blow to northern development" and argued 
it represented another attempt to keep northern development 
from being linked with Peace River.” The consolidation of 
northern air transportation in the hands of a single company hurt 
the community since Mackenzie Air Service used Fort McMurray 
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as the base of its northern operations, but optimism was restored 
when newly formed United Air Service opened up a Peace River 
office in 1941 to keep traffic for Yellowknife.” 


Air transportation, while providing links with the mining 
community, did not afford the same opportunities to generate 
business as a rail, road, or water link. The goods shipped by air 
had to be light weight. The town of Peace River desired access to 
the more lucrative bulk shipping contracts. It desired to become 
the outlet for mineral products and the entrance point for mining 
equipment and supplies. Only these heavy commodities would 
create the traffic necessary to improve rail transportation to the 
coast. The town and district continued to emphasise the river 
route, but water transportation was open at best for four months 
in the North and proved insufficient to meet growing northern 
demands. The Northern Alberta Railway 's willingness to allow 
the railway option to fizzle, in spite of Beatty's public statements 
of support, made this alternative unlikely. A road, consequently, 
remained the most viable transportation link between Peace River 
and the North. Pressure for a road had mounted by 1936, and the 
newly elected Social Credit government was lobbied by several 
northern interests. Building a road in the North, however, was 
expensive and posed special engineering and maintenance 
problems, and thus the province refused to make more than 
vague commitments to the project.” When a Dominion program 
to fund roads to mining areas made northern road building 
appear profitable to the Alberta government, however, the 
Minister of Public Works, W.A. Fallow began to search for 
possible projects. 


Peace River's route once again faced intense competition 
from Fort McMurray. Colonel J.K. Cornwall, "Peace River Jim" as 
he was known, attempted to convince Alberta Premier William 
Aberhart and the Northern Alberta Railway that a road north 
from Fort McMurray should be constructed.” Despite his 
nickname, Cornwall had become a northern transportation 
magnate whose major interests lay along the Athabasca River. 
Fort McMurray's Liberal Association lobbied the Dominion along 
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the same line. "The Athabasca route is the one and only logical 
geographical route into the Northern Mining Areas," it wrote.” In 
response to this pressure campaign, Alberta's interest seemed 
focused on Fort McMurray, and, as late as 1937, the Record could 
complain that the Province refused to improve Peace River 
transportation.” In the editorial opinion of the Record, Edmonton 
interests in the transportation companies servicing the waterways 
route stood in the way of improved access through Peace River.” 
The Fort McMurray boosters, however, faced a more significant 
problem than the competition from Peace River. They seemed 
more interested in improving the water route than building a 
road. Fallow's proposals for the Fort McMurray route, 
consequently, called for portage roads to bypass low water points 
along the Athabasca River. Since this project did not qualify 
under the Dominion roads to mines scheme, the Mines Branch 
rejected the Alberta proposals along the Fort McMurray route in 
October 1936.” 


About this time, Peace River and its route north from 
Grimshaw attracted some powerful advocates. In 1937 and 
1938 Yellowknife businessmen and Edmonton mining interests 
joined the community of Peace River in lobbying for improved 
access to the North via a road from Grimshaw.” Problems on 
the Waterways route in 1936-8 had produced supply shortages 
in Yellowknife.” The Peace River district now had vocal 
support through the Nor'West Miner, an Edmonton based 
monthly. Miner publisher F.S. Wright, argued for the 
Grimshaw route in a series of articles beginning in November 
1936. Most important, he challenged the idea of building a 
road via Fort McMurray. "Any northerner knows how 
ridiculous such a suggestion is," wrote Wright, "considering 
the fact that it is perfectly possible to open up a highway from 
Peace River Crossing to Great Slave Lake, with a branch if 
necessary down the Peace River to Fort Chipewyan and 
Goldfields." The combined pressure was enough to get 
Fallow to look at the Grimshaw route for the first time. Faced 
with opposition in Ottawa to his proposals for the McMurray 
route, on 15 September 1937 Fallow committed the Alberta 
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government to press the Dominion for a winter road between 
Grimshaw and Yellowknife.“ 


Alberta, however, could not afford to build a good highway 
from Edmonton to Peace River let alone north to Hay River or 
Fort Vermilion. As a result, the Peace River boosters' aspirations 
remained unfulfilled despite the route's new advocates, and the 
community of Peace River became increasingly impatient.” The 
Record believed that the federal government had promised 
Alberta support on the project, and it accused both the Minister of 
Public Works and the local MLA, William Lampley, of standing 
in the way of the issue in the Legislature. The accusations 
proved unfounded. The Alberta government, indeed even the 
local Edmonton newspapers, had shifted their attention from the 
Fort McMurray route to the Grimshaw road project, and the 
Province actively negotiated with the Dominion for financial 
assistance.” Fallow told Social Credit officials "that tremendous 
benefits can accrue to the Province of Alberta in the opening up of 
the vast, unexplored territory that lies to the north of us, and to 
that end, we are hoping that arrangements will be satisfactorily 
completed whereby a good road may be built to form part of an 
arterial route to the Far North."” The Social Credit government 
had made the Grimshaw road part of a larger campaign by 
Alberta to extend its boundaries northward.” The problems with 
Peace River's dreams now existed in Ottawa, at the Mines Branch, 
and in the office of Charles Camsell, Deputy Minister of Mines 
and Resources. 


Camsell and his officials believed Alberta's claims about the 
costs and benefits of a northern road were exaggerated. The Alberta 
Government, the Peace River boosters, and F.5. Wright all claimed 
the road could be built for $80,000. Mines Branch official W.H. 
Norrish wrote that such a figure was outrageous and estimated the 
cost at $266,000.” Claims by F.S. Wright that freight could be hauled 
on a winter road for $12 per ton or three and one-half cents per ton- 
mile were ridiculed by Norrish.” When Fallow and Wright 
complained that the Branch figures were wrong and that the road 
would reduce shipping costs to the north, Camsell replied that his 
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Department would not be "bullied."”’ After consultation with the 
northern transportation companies, both Norrish and Camsell 
concluded that no road project could produce a beneficial impact on 
the costs of northern transportation. 


One year later, the mood in the town changed when relief 
workers were used to survey some of the route and brush out a 
primitive trail along the telegraph right of way between 
Notikewin and Keg River. "Let's Hope There's Fire from all the 
smoke," the editorial in the 6 January 1939 Record began, and 
Peace River would get its rightful access to the North.” Under the 
terms of a "Memorandum of Agreement" between Alberta and 
the Dominion government on 2 February 1939, the two 
governments agreed to contribute $35,000 each to a winter road 
between Grimshaw and Hay River.” Two factors influenced the 
Dominion government's changed position. First, the increasing 
importance of Eldorado radium made an emergency access for 
the ore essential.” Second, the approach of war increased interest 
in gold development, and private contractors began to see the 
merits of a road to the north. The Dominion, however, continued 
to fear a permanent and expensive commitment along the route. 
Indeed, Camsell's resistance to the Grimshaw route can be traced 
to this major objection. The Mine's Branch informed Alberta that 
the road work should be limited "to the minimum required for 
winter travel in order that funds may go as far as possible."” Both 
governments, nevertheless, understood that the project had 
future ramifications. 


In March 1939 the first of a series of winter tractor trains pushed 
northward along the route.” The tractor train travelled on the graded 
section of the road to Notikewin without difficulty. Although the 
road remained closed to truck traffic, the caterpillars had little 
problem clearing the snow drifts. After Notikewin, the terrain 
changed. The steep grades through the Third Battle River valley and 
the Keg River valley slowed progress. More problems occurred in the 
Keg River region where men with chains saws, rather than the 
expensive automated brush cutter, had been used to clear the trail. 
The stumps were too tall in areas and the hills, too steep. The train 
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had to follow the brush cutter itself after reaching Upper Hay River 
Post. Still, the Yellowknife Tractor Company informed the Dominion: 
"we are still quite optimistic as to the possibility of the route. We 
believe if the route were completed to Yellowknife over the proposed 
route that it would no doubt be of great benefit in the near future." 
Although the capital requirements of a permanent road still seemed 
unattainable, the Grimshaw route was now the preferred avenue for 
a highway. Nevertheless, until a permanent road was constructed, 
the summer barge traffic along the Athabasca River remained the 
primary mode of northern transportation. 


The early indications of an Alaska highway brought hope to 
the community of Peace River that the future was about to arrive. 
A highway to Alaska had been proposed by British Columbia as 
early as 1929,” but it only became a topic of significance in 
Alberta following the appointment of the Dominion Commission 
to look into a route in 1938. Although the Commission's mandate 
was limited to examining British Columbia routes, the Alberta 
government and the Peace country promoted an alternative 
prairie route for the Highway.” In all, four avenues to Alaska 
were possible: Route A along the coast to the Alaska panhandle 
and across the mountains into the Yukon River valley; Route B in 
the British Columbia interior from Fort George up the Rocky 
Mountain Trench and across the mountains into the Yukon; 
Route C following the new Northwest Staging Route along the 
Rockies to Fort Nelson then northwest through the Rockies to 
Watson Lake and then Whitehorse; and Route D north from 
Grimshaw to the Fort Norman oilfields, and then west through 
the Mackenzie Mountains to the Yukon territory. Route D became 
the inspiration for Peace River's boosters, and the community 
followed the debate closely. The Peace River Board of Trade 
actively publicised the Grimshaw road, and its president joined 
the executive of the newly formed United States-Canada-Alaska 
Prairie Highway Association. The Record gleefully published every 
favourable report.” 


The community soon drew inspiration from the activities of 
W.A. Fallow and Vilhalmur Stefansson.” Stefansson, the expatriot 
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Canadian explorer and author of several best selling books, had a 
reputation in the United States as an expert on northern affairs. He 
brought international recognition to the Peace River campaign.” 
Stefansson and Fallow began their campaign for the Alberta route 
independently, but soon agreed to assist each other. Fallow fed 
Stefansson information about the Alberta sections of Route D, and 
together they spread the merits of the route, emphasising the mineral 
wealth it would open and the already existing tractor road.” Fallow 
spearheaded the Alberta campaign. He continued to lobby the 
Mine's Branch for improvements on the winter road including 
grading, bridging, and ditching. To Camsell, these proposals 
confirmed his fears that Alberta desired more than a winter road.” 
Indeed, Fallow argued that a standard twenty foot earth grade road 
to Alaska could be built along the route for only $1.5 million.” The 
Nor'West Miner continued to advocate Route D, and other groups 
now joined the campaign, including the United Farmers of Alberta. 
This support allowed the community of Peace River to declare that it 
was in the national as much as the local interest to develop the 
Grimshaw Highway.” 


Peace River boosters, consequently, had significant hope that 
the northwest military projects would fulfil all their long term 
aspirations for northern access. The water route via Fort 
Vermilion had regained some of the traffic of earlier days. In 1940, 
inspired by increasing traffic northward, Mackenzie River 
Transport (the river transport arm of the Hudson's Bay 
Company) commissioned the Weenusk II to steam along the route. 
The Record argued this action recognised the importance of Peace 
River as an access point to Yellowknife.” Airplanes used the 
Peace River airstrip on the Yellowknife flights, and, even if the 
local airplane company had failed, future prospects looked 
promising. Most important, a decent graded road existed for 130 
kilometres north from Grimshaw, and a winter tractor trail had 
been brushed out north to Great Slave Lake. This road had 
become the main focus of the Alberta government's northern 
development program. Peace River would finally fulfil the 
expectations of its boosters, if only the Americans would finance 
and construct a permanent highway along the route. 
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Fallow, Stefansson, and the Peace River boosters failed to 
convince the Americans that Route D should be chosen. 
Fallow's limited influence existed only in Canada, and, even 
within the Mine's Branch, he had found it difficult to convince 
officials to spend minor amounts on the road north from 
Grimshaw. Stefansson's influence in American circles, despite 
his claims, was almost non-existent. Richard Finnie, his 
Canadian agent, received better consideration than Stefansson. 
Finnie reported that the Americans had made up their minds 
in favour of Route C before they met with Canadian officials. 
Since Canada considered the road to Alaska a low priority, the 
Canadians would not interfere with the American route 
selection. The Alaska road, consequently, did not fulfil the 
dreams of the North Peace community.” 


When Route C, the Fort St. John route, was eventually 
chosen, it was a serious setback to Alberta and to the town of 
Peace River. The roads between Edmonton and Fort St. John were 
in poor condition. The road paralleled the indirect and poorly 
conceived Northern Alberta Railway lines. The ninety-five miles 
between Edmonton and Athabasca consisted of a well graded and 
gravelled road, but, thereafter, the road to Grande Prairie could 
better be called a dirt, and, when it rained, a mud, trail. D.W. 
McLachlan, a federal Department of Transport engineer, 
concluded that the 254-mile route between Athabasca and Grande 
Prairie, with the exception of forty miles, had "never received any 
gravel and [was] not properly graded to receive gravel." From 
Grande Prairie to Dawson Creek, a well-drained earth road had 
been constructed.” An alternative well-drained earth road from 
High Prairie north to Peace River, west to Fairview, and south to 
Grande Prairie reduced the length of the poorly graded sections, 
but added significant length to the trip. Furthermore, travel 
between Edmonton, Grande Prairie, and Fort St. John required 
use of a ferry crossing at either the Little Smoky or Dunvegan as 
well as Taylor's Flats. Given these road conditions, the proposed 
Alaska Highway obviously was not intended to be a part of any 
extended trunk road project. It appeared that the town and the 
province would not get the Americans to build their desired 
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northern access highway. W.A. Fallow and Stefansson did not 
stop their efforts. Both admitted that the American decision to 
build a road to service the Northwest Staging Route had set back 
their efforts, but they continued to insist that any permanent 
route should proceed via Grimshaw, Providence, and the 
Mackenzie River valley. Stefansson continued to lobby the United 
states Public Roads Administration on behalf of route "D," 
although his efforts now clearly demonstrated the single purpose 
of opening the Norman Well oil field to exploitation.” The project, 
however, seemed doomed to failure. Efforts by Alberta in 1940 to 
get the Dominion or the private sector to spend money on 
improvements to the Grimshaw to Great Slave Lake winter road 
had failed dramatically.” Even the pressure from the mining 
interest had declined as the improved financial arrangements 
between Canada and the United States reduced the demand for 
gold. Now the hoped for Alaska highway link had disappeared. 
Despite a few tractor trains travelling north from Grimshaw each 
year, it appeared that Peace River would lose its opportunity to 
open the north of the province and the Yellowknife mineral 
fields.” The mood in the North Peace approached desperation if 
the tone of their letters is any indication. 


Their original plans shattered, the residents of Peace River 
pressed for another highway long sought by the North Peace 
boosters.” The first demands for the Northern Alberta and British 
Columbia Highway came in the mid-1920s as part of the 
campaign for a coast outlet railway.” This proposed road from 
Hines Creek to Fort St. John would provide an access to the 
Rocky Mountains and Peace River Pass while avoiding the 
problems involved in crossing the Peace or the Smoky Rivers. In 
1938, 1939, and 1940, residents in both the British Columbia and 
Alberta sections of the Peace country used volunteer labour to 
brush out a route.” Peace River boosters failed to make any real 
headway on the project, however, because it required co- 
operation from British Columbia to complete. British Columbia 
had little interest in assisting Edmonton to reap the benefits of a 
road from which the province was isolated by the Rocky 
Mountains. The Alaska Highway project revitalised the efforts of 
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Peace River boosters. They argued the Alberta-British Columbia road 
was a national security issue since it provided access to the Alaska 
Highway, and, more importantly, the only logical rail link to Fort 5t. 
John existed along this route. But neither the Northern Alberta 
Railways nor the federal government responded to their appeals.” 
Indeed, despite a continued campaign in 1942 and 1943, neither a 
trunk road nor a railway was ever constructed along the route.” 


It was in this depressed state that the North Peace region 
learned of the Canol project. At first, it appeared that this project 
would also bypass Peace River. The first choice of the American 
military was to use the Athabasca River route into the north. But 
the Nor'West Miner, the Alberta government, and the town of 
Peace River maintained a campaign for the Grimshaw Road as 
the best route.” It was the environment, and specifically shipping 
difficulties on Great Slave Lake and the short three month 
navigation season, however, which led the Americans to consider 
alternative routes. When they failed to get all of the necessary 
supplies into the Mackenzie Basin in the summer of 1942, Fallow 
convinced them to use the winter road from Grimshaw and asked 
the provincial government district engineer to assist them.” 
Perhaps the desires of Alberta and the Peace River boosters 
would at last be fulfilled. 


The first indications in the town of Peace River that the 
Americans were considering a road came in September 1942 as 
reconnaissance work began, and by October 9 a camp without 
any Canadian government liaison was established at Peace 
River.” Over the winter of 1942-3 the U.S. military brushed out 
and improved a road along the old tractor train trail. By February 
of 1943 the editor of the Record could claim that the road was 
complete. On the heels of the Alaska Highway decision, it 
appeared that the desired northern access was at hand. The 
response from the boosters in Peace River area was positive, 
indeed almost gleeful. In reality, however, the project never 
reached expectations. The Alberta Government district engineer 
reported that the Americans primarily followed the Alberta 
survey lines, and made no attempt to improve the road. They 
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simply pushed a winter road along the path of least resistance.” 
Little valuable traffic ever crossed into the North over the route, 
and it was abandoned in the spring of 1943. Use of the road 
during the winter of 1943-4 was restricted by poor conditions and 
lack of maintenance; hence, the local merchants of Peace River 
were left disheartened.” Still, an apparent transformation of 
northern transportation had occurred, and Richard Finnie was 
able to claim success.” 


Thereafter, the residents of the North Peace pressed for the 
continuance of improvements on the road. Their pleas, however, 
received no response until the post-war period. Demands from 
the Peace River country that the Grimshaw road be part of the 
federal post-war reconstruction program were supported by the 
Edmonton Chamber of Commerce and the Alberta government.” 
The federal government, nevertheless, remained uncertain about 
a permanent road. In two 1943 memoranda from McLachlan to 
Camsell, the engineer concluded "a highway, such as is 
sometimes discussed, between Grimshaw and Providence, would 
be useless as a means of reducing transport expenses.""" 


Yet, by April 1945, the federal government agreed to help 
finance a northern road. Because the federal opposition to the 
Grimshaw-Great Slave Lake road had disappeared by the end of 
the war, it is easy to find a connection between the American 
activities and the new attitude in Ottawa; in other words, a 
concern for national sovereignty in the North led Ottawa to 
action. The federal authorities were concerned about American 
involvement in the Norman Wells oil field and the increased 
mining activity at Yellowknife. But, in his memoranda, 
McLachlan called for the construction of a narrow gauge railway 
rather than a road to meet the federal concerns about American 
threats to sovereignty. He argued it would be more cost effective 
and more useful for the transportation of heavy goods than a 
highway. The relationship between sovereignty and _ the 
Mackenzie Highway is thus more complex. Indeed, the period 
prior to the wartime projects seems more important. Camsell, as 
already noted, understood that, once the Dominion agreed to a 
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winter road, Alberta would apply pressure to make the road 
permanent. The explosion of activity at Yellowknife made a 
permanent road viable and it became difficult to reject Alberta's 
position. The Liberal MP for the Peace country, Jack Sissons, even 
campaigned on the issue in the 1945 federal election.” The 
discussions regarding joint financing for the project were 
remarkably easy, suggesting that both governments had a stake 
in the project. By November 1945 an agreement had been 
produced, and the Mackenzie highway became a reality.” A 
standard twenty-two foot gravelled road was completed by 
December 1947 at a cost of just $4.3 Million. By 1948, nearly one 
million tons of freight crossed into the Mackenzie via the new 
Grimshaw road.” 


The long campaign for recognition as the gateway to the 
North helped the boosters in Peace River believe that the 
American projects were beneficial. The American presence and 
infrastructure, they thought, had opened the North for the 
district. But did Peace River receive any real benefit from the 
Northwest War Projects? Although a few small steamers and 
some barge traffic continued to sail the river into the fifties, the 
river never fulfilled the town's aspirations. The town was cut off 
from the Alaska Highway and the connecting Northern Alberta 
and British Columbia Highway never materialised. After all, it 
was not in British Columbia's interest to build a road which 
benefited only Alberta, and the federal government never 
accepted the route as a strategic necessity. Even Canol, a project 
which occupied the community for a brief period in 1942-3, had 
little impact. The project did not create a new road but simply 
utilised the already constructed winter trail. The amount of post- 
war work that the road required demonstrated that the 
Americans had done little to improve it. The decisions leading to 
Peace River and the North Peace becoming the gateway to the 
North were made in the era 1937-1939. The town had taken steps 
to upgrade the airfield during that period, and the Americans 
simply extended the runway. The road had already entered the 
long term plans of Alberta and Canada by 1939: the route had 
been selected, much of the brushing and grubbing was complete, 
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and goods had been transported along the route. The American 
interest in the North and willingness to risk large sums of money 
in the region may have inspired Canada to develop the region, 
but even this seems overrated. Social Credit had already 
concluded that the North was a valuable and necessary part of its 
long term plans for Alberta, and Canada had agreed to finance 
the construction of northern winter roads to assist the mining 
interests. Given these circumstances, the war and the occupation 
of northern Canada probably had little impact on the northern 
development which fueled Peace River boosterism. From the 
vantage point of the town of Peace River and the surrounding 
region, Canol and the other northern war projects really were just 
a boondoggle. 
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Summer Job Adventures for a Young Edmonton 
Student in 1943 and 1944 


Les Faulkner 


ur final chapter 1s based on Les Faulkner's diary 
entries during the Second World War. A young 
man then, he worked as a rodman with a 


Dominion Land Survey party in the northern 
bush. His story provides an interesting counterpoint to many of 
the other chapters. Why were communities like Fort McMurray 
and Peace River so preoccupied with transportation routes to 
Edmonton and the northern resource riches? Travel with Les 
Faulkner on the train to Waterways or negotiate the sandbars 
along the Athabasca River and one begins to understand better. 
Getting there was at least half the battle. Then you faced the 
challenge of summer storms, drought, heat, mosquitoes, black flies, 
and endless bush. It was a country in which a young teenager 
measured manhood by his ability to keep pace with the Indian axe- 
men who cleared a trail for the survey. In the North, in the 
summer of 1944, questions of sovereignty took second place to 
getting the job done. The American presence was still as much a 
part of the landscape as the Hudson's Bay store. Yet, for all this, 
Faulkner's account, like Morrison's, is primarily the story of a 
young man growing up in the midst of a war—though the war 
seemed far away until his return home. 
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was born in the old Royal Alexandra Hospital on 22 September 

1927, the youngest of three boys. My sister was born in 1932. 
We lived at 10043 - 87 Avenue. My father was a weighman for the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada and my mother was a 
housewife as most mothers were at that time. The war years, 1939 
to 1945, were the most exciting part of my early life. Before 
Canada's entry into the Second World War, Edmonton was still in 
the Great Depression and money was scarce. Young men were 
staying in Grade 12 an extra year because jobs were hard to find 
and university was really expensive. To my way of thinking, 
Edmonton was a sleepy little agriculture-oriented town that relied 
on electric street cars for public transportation and horses pulling 
wagons for home delivery of milk, ice, bread, and coal. There 
were horse troughs in every district for the thirsty animals and 
the speed limit on the High Level Bridge was fifteen miles per 
hour to accommodate all the horse-drawn traffic. 


Then, shortly after war was declared, all kinds of money was 
found to build the facilities required to train our armed forces. 
And so the boom began that transformed our sleepy city into a 
bustling metropolis. First came the military, primarily the Royal 
Canadian Air Force and the sites they occupied such as the 
University of Alberta residences and the Exhibition Grounds. 
New hangars, barracks, and mess halls were built at the 
Municipal Airport (Blatchford Field), and soon the skies were 
filled with yellow training planes of all kinds. There were Tiger 
Moths, Ansons, Oxfords, and Harvards all over the place. When 
the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan began, airmen came 
from Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 


By 1942 I was in high school. We high school students were 
left to run our community league recreation facilities when our 
older brothers left to take part in the war effort. My oldest 
brother, Arthur, was a flying officer navigator with the Royal Air 
Force. We helped our good friend and caretaker, Harry Thomas, 
run the Scona Centre Community rinks, and we often entertained 
our visitors from the Armed Forces with rental skates and 
moccasin dancing on the ice after skating. We had normal skating 
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on Friday and Saturday nights until 9:00 p.m., then the ice was 
cleared and people changed to moccasins or stocking feet and 
danced on the ice to the latest swing music until 10:30 p.m. It was 
very popular with everyone. I was a rink-rat and also played the 
music over our P.A. system, sort of a poor man's disc jockey! 


Following Pearl Harbor in December 1941 and the decisions 
in early 1942 to build the air bases along the Northwest Staging 
Route, the Alcan highway, and the Canol project, Edmonton was 
transformed by the influx of Americans. We students soon added 
members of the United States Armed Forces to our list of friends 
and visitors. We learned a lot from our new friends. We soon put 
away our Mackinaw coats, scarves, and tweed caps for fur- 
trimmed parkas and fleece-lined sheepskin flying boots. The 
parkas and boots were not available at the Hudson's Bay, Eaton's, 
Woodwards, or Johnstone Walker department stores. Somehow, 
the Army & Navy stores were able to sell them as "military 
surplus," though some outfits were simply "liberated" from the 
Armed Forces. 


We had no trouble finding jobs after school, on holidays, and 
during our summer vacations. One job we enjoyed was setting up 
ten pins at the Recreation Co. Ltd. (Rec) Bowling Alleys at 10050- 
101 Street. The American servicemen were our favourites because 
they slid silver dollar tips down the alleys when they were 
finished. We thought all Americans must be wealthy because so 
many of them also smoked cigars. 


soviet Russia was our ally and the lend-lease program of 
shipping war material to them included large numbers of aircraft; 
Consolidated Liberator B-24 bombers, Bell Airacobra P-39 
fighters, and Douglas C-47 and C-54 transport planes. Many of 
the planes had the Russian red star painted on them and passed 
through Edmonton on their way to Alaska, where male and 
female Russian pilots picked them up to ferry them through 
Russia to the eastern front where they were needed. Sometimes 
the Russian pilots picked up their aircraft as far south as 
Edmonton, adding to the cosmopolitan scene on downtown 
streets. At this time the city needed to add to its transportation 
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system to accommodate the huge influx of people. New electric 
trolley buses were shipped in from England by way of the 
Panama Canal and Vancouver. One shipment was lost when a 
German "U" boat torpedoed one of the freighters in mid-Atlantic. 


All these new projects meant new job opportunities. In the 
summer of 1943 my friends and I had our choice of jobs with the 
United States Army Engineering Division (USED) or the civilian 
contractors Metcalf Hamilton, Kansas City Bridge, or Bechtel- 
Price-Calahan, all based in Edmonton. My friend, Bob Dowler, 
and I chose to work for the USED Headquarters Printing Shop 
located at 12804-114 Avenue, where the Charles Camsell Hospital 
is today. We didn't know much about printing but soon learned 
how to run a multigraph and prepare data for both the Alcan and 
Canol projects. A multigraph was a printing machine that 
employed an etched metal plate on a drum with a built-in ink 
applicator. It produced many copies at a high rate of speed which 
was very necessary in the military world of paper production in 
the 1940s! I often wish I had saved some of those documents, but 
they were classified information at the time and it was just a job. 
We were housed in the standard military buildings of the day, 
round-topped metal Quonset Huts. 


We made many friends that summer, fellow students, 
Edmontonians, and, of course, our new American friends who 
invited us out to their barbecues (new to us) at the Ryan Ranch on 
the St. Albert Trail. The Ryan brothers had the contract to move all 
the freight that was brought by river boat and barge over the 
eighteen mile portage around the rapids on the Slave River between 
Fitzgerald, Alberta, and Fort Smith, Northwest Territories. Basically, 
that meant both that all the river freight and all the people bound for 
Yellowknife, the Mackenzie River, and other points north, including 
Norman Wells, had to use the Ryan brother's road. It was like having 
a license to print money for them. 


My experience in the printing business that summer served 
me well. During the next two school years, I worked for Cody 
MacDonald's Pioneer Press on Whyte Avenue after school and on 
Saturdays. There, I learned how to operate the ancient presses, 
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printing wedding invitations and business cards. You had to feed 
each card in to the machine and take it out by hand after it was 
printed. It required precise hand-eye co-ordination to avoid 
getting tangled up in the machinery. There must have been a lot 
of one armed printers around in the old days! We also printed the 
South Edmonton Weekly News on an old machine that used an open 
gas flame to dry the ink. The Good Lord must have been looking 
after us because we never had a serious fire! 


By the fall of 1943 the Alcan project was complete, but there 
were still plenty of jobs up North. So the next summer, my high 
school friends, Bob Dowler, Don Rushton, and I decided to be 
adventurous. We took jobs with a Dominion Land Survey party 
heading to a location twenty miles west of Mills Lake on the 
Mackenzie River. The job was attractive because of the adventure. 
The Ryans had fired our imaginations. As well, we only drew 
advances for "spending money." The objective of the survey party 
was to extend the 6th Meridian north, from where the last survey 
crew had ended up in 1922, to enable accurate surveying of 
mining and oil field claims from Great Slave Lake to Norman 
Wells. Don Rushton was to be the camp "Cookee," assisting the 
cook. Bob Dowler was to work as the "Mounder"—the man who 
periodically digs four holes in an "X" pattern and plants a survey 
marker in the centre to ideritify the exact locations for future 
surveyors. I was to work as one of two chainmen measuring the 
survey line. 


One unique thing about this job was the means of 
transportation to get to the job site. First, we took the Northern 
Alberta Railways train from Edmonton to Waterways, where Fort 
McMurray is now, on the Athabasca River. At this time, 
Waterways was the end of the steel. We left Edmonton at 11:30 
a.m., Tuesday, 13 June 1944, and arrived in Waterways at 7:30 
a.m., Wednesday. The train had ancient Pullman sleeper cars 
with bunks that were equipped with safety nets to catch the 
occupants when the train lurched and tossed them out of bed. 
This roadbed was built over miles and miles of muskeg and the 
uneven tracks produced a rock and roll ride you had to 
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experience to believe. It was more fun than the annual Edmonton 
Exhibition Midway Rides! 
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Route taken while surveying in the North 1943-44 


At Waterways, we had enough spare time to look around the 
town before boarding the Hudson's Bay Company stern wheel 
steam boat, the Northland Echo. We left the dock about 2:00 p.m. 
and headed down the Athabasca River pushing two heavily 
loaded barges ahead of the Echo. About twenty miles down river 
we stopped to load some cordwood to fire the boiler, and a diesel 
tug brought down a third barge to add to our "tow." As 
accommodations were tight on the Echo, we moved on to this 
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barge, No. 205, which was equipped with bunks like a houseboat. 
Five of the ship's deckhands joined us and we felt like part of the 
crew. Later that night we ran aground on a sand bar, but the river 
pilot, Billy Lautit, was one of the best and got us on our way 
again in no time. 
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A typical passenger train about to leave the station at Waterways 
for Edmonton in the 1940s. (PAA A.3936) 


The next day, Thursday, we had a close call as we neared 
Lake Athabasca. The river delta breaks up into many narrow 
channels, and the one we were following narrowed down too 
quickly to get both the steamship and its tightly bound barges 
around a bend. We felt our lead barge go up on shore, and we 
ran outside just in time to see a huge tree, leaning out over the 
river, knock the bow flag pole into the Northland Echo's wheel 
house. All the glass broke, but luckily no one was injured. We 
scrambled to help the crew tighten up the two inch rope 
hawsers and pull the barges back snug to the ship. In the 
meantime the outfit drifted back free in the river, and we 
continued on our way across the western tip of Lake 
Athabasca to Fort Chipewyan on the north shore. On the way 
we passed the Northern Transportation Company's diesel tug, 
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the Radium Queen, which was stuck with three barges on a 
sand bar. These ever shifting sand bars in the northern river 
system prompted the American USED to erect huge wooden 
navigation signs, painted white with a black "X" visible for 
miles at each bend in a river. The ship's pilot simply lined his 
outfit up between the fore and aft of the X, and knew he was 
in the best groove. (The signs were moved every spring if the 
sand bars had shifted over the winter.) Not very scientific, but 
it worked! 


, 


Hudson's Bay Company wood-burning stern-wheel steamship, 
the Northland Echo, on the Athabasca River in the summer of 
1944. (Les Faulkner Collection) 


We pulled in to Fort Chipewyan at 9:45 a.m. on Friday 
morning. Built on solid rock above the lake, the Fort divided into 
roughly three parts—residential and business, Roman Catholic 
Church buildings, and the Indian camp area. There was a large 
radio antenna tower, and against a bright blue sky it was quite an 
impressive sight from our vantage point in a lifeboat on top of 
our barge. After a short stop at the Fort, we continued on our way 
down the Slave River. One of the most beautiful rivers I have ever 
seen and quite different from the twisty Athabasca, the Slave 
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River was wide, clear, and smooth with big green pine trees 
growing right down to the rocky shore on each side. Not far 
downstream from Fort Chipewyan, the mighty Peace River joins 
the Slave, and it seemed even wider with islands along the way to 
make it interesting. 


On Saturday, 17 June, we arrived at Fitzgerald and tied up at 
the pier. This was the end of the line for the Echo, so freight and 
people unloaded for the eighteen mile portage along the well- 
travelled road owned by the Ryan brothers to Fort Smith, 
Northwest Territories. Our plan was to board the Hudson's Bay 
Company sternwheeler the Distributor at Fort Smith, sail down 
the Slave River to Great Slave Lake, cross the lake to the mouth of 
the Mackenzie River, and then sail down the river to Fort 
Providence. There, we would transfer all our gear and provisions 
to a self-powered barge and proceed to Mills Lake in the 
Mackenzie River. From Mills Lake, we would attempt a summer 
tractor train inland about twenty miles to pick up and extend the 
6th Meridian survey as far north as the summer would allow. 


We took a taxi, just like the ones back home, across the 
portage to Fort Smith on Saturday, 17 June 1944. The road was 
gravel and had been so well packed by the tons of freight moved 
over it that it seemed like asphalt. On the way we crossed over 
the border into the Northwest Territories. Since Fitzgerald and 
Fort Smith are both river boat ports, it was not surprising that 
they looked alike. They had all the amenities of any small country 
town plus huge warehouses and docks. Both had a radio station 
and an airstrip to accommodate the many aircraft coming and 
going from the active areas further north. We found the 
Distributor was still in the nearby shipyard at Bell Rock having the 
finishing touches put on a new boiler and other rigging. We were 
scheduled to sail the next Wednesday and went to the Hotel 
Mackenzie in Fort Smith where we had lunch and checked in for 
a short stay. The rest of the weekend we spent playing pool, 
sleeping, and eating. 


By Monday our boss reminded us we were not on a pleasure 
trip. He sent us out to do some practice surveying. We borrowed 
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a jeep and drove back across the border into Alberta to survey a 
site for a radio station. My partner, Ed Sulatycky ("Sully"), and I 
worked very well together. We quickly came to realise that a 
survey line travels in a straight line from A to B, over hill and 
dale. Any bush or trees in its path had to be cut down. The 
walking could get pretty rugged at times. Later that night we 
discovered a set of drums and a slap bass behind the piano, so we 
started a little band of our own: Bob Dowler on traps, Don 
"Slapsy" Rushton on bass, and Les "88 keys" Faulkner on piano. 
We had trouble keeping time and the hall soon emptied out, but 
it was fun. We thought it was a zooty little outfit. 


Between bouts of rain, watching the Americans load 
equipment and supplies on barges, and taking in movies at the 
United States air base, we continued to practise surveying until 
Friday. I learned how to stretch out our measuring tape or 
"chain," drop a plumb bob to the ground, sink a marker, and 
measure the angle of slope or inclination with an instrument 
called a "clinometer." As a chainman, my job was to measure the 
line accurately with two 300-foot steel tapes, one measuring in 
feet and inches, the other in chains and links (an old surveyor's 
measure; a link equals 7.92 inches; 100 links equals one chain or 
66 feet; 80 chains equals one mile). The double check was to make 
Our measurement as accurate as possible. We had to pull each 
tape tight to a tension of thirty pounds and free of the ground. 
This procedure required walking back and forth on the line at 
least three times. 


On Sunday, 25 June, the Distributor finally arrived in Fort 
Smith. The cabin deck was like a hollow rectangle with 
staterooms around the perimeter and a huge dining table inside. 
We settled down in stateroom No. 17. Our room was big enough 
to accommodate Ed Sulatycky, Don Rushton, Bob Dowler, Bob 
Wyley, the rod man on our survey crew, and me. (A rod man 
holds a vertical stick marked in feet and inches that the level man 
sights on from a distance and notes any changes in elevation.) 
The Distributor seemed bigger than the Northland Echo although 
they looked the same. We were pushing four big barges, one of 
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them five hundred tons. We passed a seaplane base that had been 
established by the bush pilots in the 1930s and was open to 
anyone including the USAAF, stopped further downstream to 
load cordwood, then cruised merrily down the Slave River. There 
were pine forests down to about a ten foot cliff on both sides of 
the river and the cliffs occasionally flattened out into muskeg 
areas. Bob, Don, and I found a neat place to observe all this; 
Canadian Pacific Airlines was shipping a fuel truck and we sat in 
the cab right up front on the lead barge. We spotted the odd bear 
and moose along the shoreline, and the good thing was that there 
were no mosquitoes out that far in the river. The kitchen or galley 
was open to us in the evening, and we could go down and have a 
snack and coffee which we really appreciated. 


rT en : at. 
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Hudson's ebay Company steamship, the Distr ibutor, sister ship to 
the Echo, on the Slave River, 1944. (Les Faulkner Collection) 


At noon on Monday, 26 June, we arrived at the mouth of the 
Slave River delta on Great Slave Lake. We tied up near an island 
for about six hours while a storm blew itself out on the lake. 
Those flat bottomed vessels don't ride the waves too well and the 
Captain wisely decided to wait for calm weather. There were a 
number of other boat and barge outfits doing the same thing, and, 
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with all the lights on each one, it was a pretty sight at night—like 
a small town out on the river. I said "night" but in fact it was the 
midnight sun time of year. The sun never really sets but just 
seems to travel around the horizon and back up again. The water 
turned a golden colour and the sky a beautiful pink. You could 
read a newspaper at midnight. 


We started to head out to open water about the time we 
turned in for the night. After a sound sleep, we found we had 
slept through another storm that had forced us back to the shelter 
of an island again. The Captain had decided to move back closer 
to the mainland and had dropped anchor again. We were joined 
by other vessels, one of them the USED Slave from Norman Wells. 
They tied up right alongside us and we were invited aboard for a 
visit. We almost got sea sick; it was rolling so much. The crews 
liked to exchange news and gossip of what was happening up 
and down the river system. We learned that one of the Indian 
boys who was to join us had fallen off the deck at Fort Providence 
and drowned. This kind of accident was not uncommon in the 
North and, of course, we did not know him. The wind shifted 
during the night and we woke up Wednesday morning, 28 June, 
tied up at the other side of the island. About 2:00 p.m. the 
decision was made to make a dash along the south coast of Great 
Slave Lake to Hay River town. We arrived there about midnight, 
just one jump ahead of yet another storm. It seemed like broad 
daylight and it completely fooled Don. He had been napping 
alone and, thinking it must be morning, was all cleaned up sitting 
at the dining room table waiting for his breakfast. 


At Hay River, the crew unloaded about thirty-five tons of 
freight and loaded some empty steel gas drums at the 
American Air Base, which by this time had become as much a 
part of these northern towns as the Hudson's Bay store. This 
activity, the wind and storms on Great Slave Lake, and the 
wait for the motorised barge we would pick up later at Fort 
Providence gave us a couple of days to explore around the 
area, swim in the cool water of Great Slave Lake, have several 
warm baths, and do our laundry. I made the common mistake 
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of washing red socks along with everything else and wound 
up with some shocking pink outfits. 


On 1 July we left Hay River and headed across the west end 
of the lake and into the Mackenzie River. We arrived in Fort 
Providence on Sunday afternoon after an uneventful crossing and 
found yet another picturesque old Hudson's Bay post complete 
with a Roman Catholic mission, church and school, RCMP post, 
and the familiar American air base. 


On Monday we loaded all our gear into the motorised barge 
and headed down the Mackenzie River towards Mills Lake. Our 
barge Captain was Mr. Burwash. Mr. Guy Blanchett, the chief of 
the survey crew, had earlier found and mapped the route for the 
Canol pipeline. He was very experienced in the North. The rest of 
our survey crew consisted of George Polson (transit man), Dave 
Anderson (level man), Mr. Hamilton (cook), Bob Wyley, Sully, 
and the three of us from Edmonton. There were also about a 
dozen Natives from Fort Providence who were to act as axe-men, 
clearing trees and brush from the line. 


We found the river near Mills Lake where we intended to 
disembark was too shallow and rocky. In attempting to land we 
hit a rock so hard our communications radio flipped overboard. 
When we started surveying, we would be on our own. 
Eventually, we found a safe place to go ashore and set up our 
base camp near an American emergency air strip. This was a 
main stop for the winter tractor train that came from the end of 
steel at Grimshaw. There was a lot of abandoned equipment and 
sleighs there waiting for shipment back south. 


We chose a D-8 bulldozer and hooked up a sleigh to it, then 
loaded our equipment in the expectation we could pull it to the 
6th Meridian intersection where we were to pick up the survey 
line. Our target was a good thirty miles south. We had to send 
our Natives out to build three bridges over creeks. We were not 
exactly following the winter road from Grimshaw but crossed 
over it periodically. Much of the area was not firm ground but 
muskeg overlying permafrost. On 6 July we started out and got 
as far as the first bridge, which proved to be too weak; it broke 
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and dumped the cat into the creek. Mr. Blanchett walked back to 
the base and came back with a D-7 Caterpillar. He winched the 
first machine out of the creek. We moved on to the next creek and 
the next day started out again. This time we sank both cats in the 
muskeg and decided to give up on the summer tractor train. As 
far as I know, those tractors are still in there. 


From that point on we packed everything we needed on our 
backs. Our packs weighed about seventy-five pounds, and we 
used a tumpline around our foreheads to balance the load. We 
packed in about six miles and kept up pretty well to the Indian 
boys, so we didn't do too badly. We slept at the first camp and 
woke up to find it had rained most of the night. We packed the 
rest of our stuff up to the cache, then moved half of it on to the 
next stop, another five miles. All of us greenhorns were feeling 
pretty tired. My feet were killing me. Those heavy leather boots 
may have been okay on solid ground but not on soft muskeg. I 
traded them off to Louie, one of our Natives, for a pair of 
moosehide moccasins. What a difference! 


On Sunday, 9 July, Mr. Blanchett decided to give us every 
Sunday off from then on. It was a chance to sleep in and recharge our 
batteries, as it were. I got to know the Natives better and tried to 
learn their language, Slavey. I made many notes and wrote a sort of 
phonetic dictionary to help remember the common phrases. They 
were all interesting people, and, being in their environment, it made 
sense to fit in as best I could. We all established good relations with 
our axe-men, especially a big man named Suzy King, who could cut 
brush with an axe in each hand. He pretended the trees were 
Japanese soldiers and mowed them down with a vengeance. 


In spite of the rainstorms we had had earlier, by now we 
were in the midst of a drought. Drinking water was scarce; so on 


‘I was a young lad during the war. I had had little experience with Natives. When I 
began working with the axemen, I was fascinated with their way of life. Matching their 
endurance became a test my friends and I had to pass to prove ourselves. In referring to 
"our Natives" I am expressing the thinking of the time. Rather than changing the words to 
something more politically correct, I thought it important to provide a historically accurate 
record. 
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10 July we moved in search of a location with water. It is possible 
to dig down to the permafrost, let the sun melt it, and scoop out a 
small amount of water, but you have to filter out the bugs that 
thaw out too! I had learned how to identify muskeg by now as 
well. Earlier, thinking I would take a short cut off a ridge across 
an innocent looking pink mud, I had sunk in muskeg up to the 
bottom of my pack. The shortest line from A to B is not always 
the best route. 


Eventually we established a new base camp about six miles 
from the 6th Meridian. On 11 July we packed our survey 
equipment up a ridge to where the 6th Meridian crosses the 
winter tractor train trail. This is where the 1922 survey had ended, 
and we had quite a job finding the pits, mound, and marker. It 
was 3:00 p.m. when we found them, so we had our axe-men cut a 
few hundred feet of new line and headed back home. By now, 
wherever we planned to sleep for the night was home. 


The next day, we moved our camp up to a small creek and 
had a water supply at last. After moving, we walked about six 
miles to the line and practised the skills we had learned back at 
Fort Smith on the last few hundred feet of the old line before 
starting the new line. We planned to make it out to the Mackenzie 
River by the first week in August, then triangulate across to the 
north shore. The conditions were really tough out on the line, 
with 112 degree Fahrenheit temperatures and _ ferocious 
mosquitoes and black flies. We had to keep our shirt sleeves 
rolled down and wear a mosquito net hood over our hats. We 
found tobacco smoke also effectively deterred the critters. 


There were days when we contemplated quitting but, 
instead, decided to carry on for the time being. Guy H. Blanchett 
was well-respected for his expert ability in technical surveying, 
but he was a cold, aloof man who did not mix socially with any of 
us on his crew, White or Native. There was no racial 
discrimination but neither was there any human compassion. He 
was a hard man to work for and the living conditions only made 
the job worse. 


We named our tent the "Stagger Inn" and it was an 
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appropriate name, believe me. After slugging it out in the 
northern jungle you were ready to stagger into bed at night. Our 
meals we referred to as the "three Bs," beans, bannock, and bacon. 
Knowing we had lost our communications radio, an RCMP plane 
periodically flew by our camp to make sure we were okay. 


The "Three Musketeers," left to right, Bob Dowler, Les Faulkner, and 
Don Rushton, in front of their tent, the "Stagger Inn," south of Mills 
Lake, NWT, in the summer of 1944. (Les Faulkner Collection) 


On Thursday, 13 July, three of our Native boys quit 
because they thought Mr. Blanchett was driving them too 
hard. The cook, Mr. Hamilton, was complaining because of 
short rations; Don, the cook's assistant, agreed. That morning 
Mr. Blanchett left our transit man, George Polson, in charge of 
the party and headed back to Fort Providence to recruit more 
Indians for axe-men. We walked two miles out to the line and 
only accomplished a half mile of chaining due to the windfall 
and brush we had to drag the tapes through. The line was 
clear enough to sight the transit and level but full of snags for 
the measuring tapes and difficult to walk on the tangled 
branches, called brulé, as some of it had been burned. 


The next day a sudden thunderstorm scared the daylights 
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out of me. Lightning hit a jackpine right beside me and it 
exploded into a million toothpicks. The scary thing was there 
was nowhere to go for shelter. Which way do you run? 


By Friday, 15 July, things started to look up a bit. We chained 
up to within a half mile of camp and our measurements were 
coming out to zero error. My feet and legs were finally getting 
used to the punishment they'd been taking. We had been having 
trouble keeping up to the axe-men who were clearing the line, 
but, with experience, we were now right on their heels. Of course, 
there were fewer axe-men now. 


On the night of 17 July five more of our axe-men quit and 
walked out to the river. (We heard later they went back to Ft. 
Providence because the young girls were graduating from the 
protection of the convent.) This would have really slowed down 
our progress, but it did not matter because the next day we had 
another one of those sudden summer storms, with rain, sleet, and 
even snow. We were all soaked and spent most of the day trying 
to dry out back at our camp. Mr. Blanchett returned and brought 
back the boys that quit and a couple of replacements besides. And 
he brought MAIL for each of us, the first mail we had had since 
we left Edmonton. We learned that an old school buddy, Harold 
Berge, had died in a tractor accident on a family farm near 
Hardisty. He was well thought of and we knew we would miss 
him. In spite of the bad news, the mail was a real morale booster. 
It was good to hear from home. 


On 20 July we moved camp again and completed the first 
eight miles of the line. The weather was hot but windy. We 
welcomed the wind because it blew the bugs away. We found 
that working in the heat of the day was exhausting. The heat 
waves made it hard for the transit man and the level man to do 
their work as well, so the decision was made to sleep during the 
day and switch to a night shift. By week's end, we were given 
days off to walk to the river at Axe point so we could have a bath 
and get a change of clothes off our barge. 


Back at work, we were short of water again. Two of our 
Natives, Suzy King and Louie, who had been scouting ahead for 
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future camp sites, reported all the water holes between our site 
and the river had dried up. Working in the heat and bugs was 
even less attractive after our visit to the river. By now we were 
really thinking about quitting and working our way back to 
Edmonton. By 29 July we were only three and one-half miles from 
the river and looking forward to the nice cool water of the 
Mackenzie. After going out to the barge, we all hated to return to 
what we now referred to as the "mosquito infested jungle." We 
kept thinking about quitting and figured we could work our way 
back upriver on the boats. Ed and I had improved our accuracy to 
near zero error so the job was going well. The problem was the 
working conditions: poor food, lack of water to keep clean, high 
temperatures over 100 degree Fahrenheit, and the bugs. 


The cook sent Don out to the barge alone to pick up some 
supplies. On the way back he got lost and didn't find our camp 
until 7:00 p.m. He advised us that Mr. Blanchett had fired Mr. 
Burwash, our barge captain. The reason was not known. I guess 
that settled it. We decided to quit within the next two days. We 
got word the same day that a bear had broken into our main food 
cache and eaten most of what he could get at. Somehow it didn't 
matter anymore. We had made our decision to quit and would 
soon leave it all behind us. 


Wednesday, 2 August, Bob, Don, and I informed Mr. Blanchett 
that we were leaving the party. We had mixed feelings, not wanting 
to break our commitment to the job but not wanting to spend any 
more time in the bush either. Mr. Blanchett was predictably upset at 
our pronouncement and at first threatened to withhold our pay 
cheques to cover the cost of transportation to the job site. But, in the 
end, he gave us enough food to get to the American air strip at Mills 
Lake and our unemployment insurance books, which would allow 
us to get a job on any river boat going our way. Beyond that, he 
wanted nothing more to do with us and said he would do everything 
in his power to make it tough for us. The second half of our northern 
adventure was about to begin. 


“Later, we found out from the RCMP that he could not withhold our money and, in 
fact, we were paid in full by direct deposit in our bank accounts in Edmonton. 
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We were about twelve miles east of the air strip so we started 
walking around the rocky shore of Mills Lake. We had walked 
about one-quarter of a mile when we came across a summer 
Indian camp where they were catching and drying fish for the 
winter. We traded one-half pound of tobacco and a pair of Bob's 
pants for a canoe ride to the USAAF base. There, we talked to the 
people in charge to find out what our chances might be to work 
our way south. Mr. Gourly, the Canadian Government 
Department of Transportation man at the base gave us temporary 
work to earn our room and board. We were made comfortable in 
a bunkhouse with real spring beds and mattresses. 


On Friday, 4 August, we saw the Radium Express, which 
was bound for Norman Wells, coming in from the river. The 
Express had a deckhand with appendicitis who needed medical 
attention at the nearest hospital. His misfortune was our good 
luck. The Captain, a man named Stoney, hired all three of us 
as deckhands. We didn't mind going down to Norman Wells 
first as he said they would be turning around and heading 
back to Fort Smith in a few days. 


I was given a bunk aboard the diesel tug, and Don and Bob 
were accommodated in a bunkhouse on one of the barges. We had a 
swell supper that night and met the crew who were all nice. I had a 
little trouble sleeping at first with the twin diesel engines pounding a 
bulkhead away, but I soon got used to it. We didn't miss the 
mosquitoes, black flies, and bulldog flies at all! 


Saturday, we made it to Fort Simpson, where the Liard River 
flows into the Mackenzie, and we unloaded thirty-two tons of 
freight. We bought a few things including candy at the Hudson's Bay 
store and by 5:00 p.m. we were on our way down the river again. 
The country near the river slowly changes from the flat muskeg 
swamps of Mills Lake to the foothills and mountains northwest of 
Fort Simpson. On Sunday we pulled into a small free trader's store 
and dwelling, 110 miles below Fort Simpson. His name was Mr. 
Jones and we unloaded about six tons of freight for him and helped 
him move his supplies up to a storage building. Bob and I brought 
fox furs from him for only $1.00 each. Life aboard a river boat is 
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pretty well laid back, except for loading and unloading freight and 
during stormy, windy weather. We were pushing three barges, 
including one loaded with trucks from the southern States some with 
license plates still on them. With the Canol project winding down, I 
didn't know why they were still sending equipment north but that's 
the way it was. 


We arrived at Fort Norman on Monday, 7 August, at supper 
time. There was the usual Hudson's Bay store, RCMP detachment, 
radio towers, and air strip. They even had a hospital and residential 
area. We unloaded our cargo for the Eldorado Mine on Great Bear 
Lake and the next day continued on the scenic trip to Norman Wells, 
Camp Canol, and then back to Fort Norman. My memory of 
Norman Wells is of the huge flare burning in a pit down by the river. 
A column of black smoke towered into the sky right through a layer 
of cloud. They said the bush pilots used the flare for a beacon and the 
fire was never put out. Back at Fort Norman, we loaded forty-eight 
tons of radium ore. It was in eighty pound sacks the size of small 
flour bags and worth $500 each. 


- Diaaeiigs Oe. 
USED diesel tugs, the Nodaway, nearest camera and the Sahine, 
near Camp Canol. The flare at Norman Wells can be seen in the 
background. (Les Faulkner Collection) 
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By Sunday, 13 August, we were finally headed south on the 
Mackenzie River on the first long leg home. Some say the true 
North begins at the 60th parallel, but for us it began at 
Waterways, Alberta and the Northland Echo. The river boats, at 
that time, were representative of the romantic North and had 
opened up the whole vista to Norman Wells. The Survey party 
now seemed like a bad dream, and it was good to be back on the 
river again, heading south and home. We were still only 
seventeen and getting kind of homesick. 


On the return trip, we had the by now familiar bouts of bad 
weather. Leaving Fort Simpson, for instance, a wind storm came 
up. We had to change the barges from a pusher configuration to 
an in-line tow out into the river. We had to cut them loose, catch 
them on the fly, and re-configure to pushing them. It was a bit 
like herding cattle and tricky, but we made it and carried on up 
the river. The upstream operation is very different from floating 
downstream, and we had to repeat this method again to negotiate 
some rapids a bit later on. This time each barge was taken 
through one at a time. On Friday, 18 August, we had to tie up six 
hours early on account of dense fog in the river valley, a common 
problem at that time of year. 


About ten miles west of Mills Lake Air Strip we came upon 
the Blanchett survey party on the north shore. We yelled at them 
and they all waved back. They seemed as happy to see us as we 
were to see them. Our helmsman, Noel, brought the boat in closer 
to shore, and we recognised everyone except the Indians. They all 
seemed to be new men. We could see the grey swarms of 
mosquitoes over their heads and weren't sorry we were out in the 
river. A short time later we passed the Mills Lake Air Strip and 
noted that evacuation was well underway. The Canol project was 
winding down on schedule. We waved at our friends who were 
still there; then left it all behind us, fading into the darkness. 


By Sunday, we were on our way across Great Slave Lake 
again. We reached Bell Rock, the shipyard eight miles 
downstream from Fort Smith on Tuesday. The Distributor and the 
Radium King were in port and it was good to see the old 
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steamboat again. We disembarked and worked around the 
Northern Transportation docks until we could ship out of 
Fitzgerald to Waterways. The Northern Transportation Company 
was very good to us. They had picked us up off the beach at Mills 
Lake and paid us for working on the Radium Express and on the 
Fort Smith docks; now, they signed us on the Radium Queen for 
the final leg to Waterways. They were staffed with fine people in 
those days, and we would never forget them. 


While we were at Fort Smith, we ran into an old school buddy, 
Harold "Peanuts" Williams. He had spent the summer working on 
the USED tug, the Fort Smith. He left 30 August for his last trip of the 
season. It was great to see him and swap stories. The USED tug, Fort 
Norman, came into Bell Rock, was pulled out of the water, loaded on 
trailers, and towed south over the Ryan portage to Fitzgerald by two 
D-8 caterpillar tractors. It's quite a sight to see these giant river boats 
and their barges moving slowly down the road. They were driven up 
the Athabasca River to Waterways and shipped by rail back to the 
Mississippi River where they had come from only a few years before. 
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USED diesel tug Fort Smith being towed over Ryan Portage, 
summer of 1944. (Les Faulkner Collection) 
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We, too, crossed the portage for the last time and boarded the 
Radium Queen in Fitzgerald. Other boats at the docks at the time 
included the USED Peace and the Hudson's Bay Company Beaver. 
There were dozens of empty barges ready to ship south as well. 
We left Fitzgerald at 5:00 a.m., Saturday morning and arrived at 
Fort Chipewyan at 10:00 a.m. where we loaded some empty steel 
drums and continued on up the Athabasca River to Waterways. 
We passed the Northern Echo, temporarily stuck on a sand bar at 
the mouth of the river. It was a short but delightful trip up the 
Athabasca to Waterways because we knew we would soon be on 
the final 437 mile leg home to Edmonton. As soon as possible we 
caught a Northern Alberta Railways train south, this time riding 
in the day coach. It was 4 September 1944. Our eighty-five day 
adventure in Canada's last frontier had ended, and we would be 
back home in time to get ready for our final year at Strathcona 
High School. 


On returning home, I was saddened to learn that my brother, 
Art, was missing in action over France. He was later confirmed to 
have died in the flaming crash of his Lancaster bomber on the 
night of 13 July 1944. He would have been twenty-one the 
following week. 


The Edmonton Airport — World War II —- Kingsway Avenue in the foreground 


The Edmonton Airport was the Command Centre for the Northwest Staging 
Route. As the centre for bush pilot operations, credited with opening up the 
North, Edmonton was a logical choice for the Staging Route. The airport was 
touted as The Crossroads of the World and the Gateway to the North as well 
as being the first licensed airport in Canada. 


Photo Credit: The Provincial Archives of Alberta 


